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It’s a good thing we don’t have to 
make your telephone instrument big- 
ger every time we make it possible for 
you to call more people. You’d have 
to move out of the house to make 
room for the telephone. 


Tue big increase in the number of Bell 
telephones— 10,500,000 have been 
added since the end of the war — is just 
one reason for the increased value of the 
telephone. There’s been an increase in 
quality as well as quantity. 
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Bigger Value Every Day 


Service is more valuable because calls 
go through faster, more accurately. Often 
they go farther, too. Millions of calls a 
day now travel greater distances at the 
local rate. 

There never has been a time when the 
telephone has been of greater value to 
you than right now. 

And the cost is still low. Increases in 
telephone rates are much less than the 
increases in most other things you buy. 
They average only a penny or so per call. 
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The Truman Report 


By CHARLES W. JONES 


Measured by Roger Bacon’s Thirteenth Century Report on 
Higher Education 


RTISTS in these days do not 
A like to be compared with 
Raphael or Beethoven. They 

regard criticism based on classic art 
as unreasonable and unjust, since 
their methods and aims are supposed 
to have nothing in common with 
acknowledged masters of the past. 
But they are willing to be compared 
with primitives, who may have had 
an inspired, though naive, view of the 
world, unconfounded by prejudices of 
the Age of Reason. The authors of the 
“Report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education” are also 
artists. Though I might be unfair to 
compare the Report with classics of 
education written by Melanchthon, 
Agricola, Guizot, or Newman, I do 
not think the President’s Commission 
would object to my comparing this 
best work of the best minds that our 


| National government could assemble 


with some primitive report that could 


| not possibly be misconceived as its 


equal. To make clear some funda- 
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mentals of this report, I choose for 
comparison Roger Bacon, who wrote 
when universities were less than a 
century old, but quite as crowded as 
they are now. 

Seven hundred years ago, when the 
universities were inundated with G.I.’s 
returned from the Crusades across the 
seas, and as many as three thousand 
students may have swarmed into a 
single class in science, as they are doing 
now, the leader of the secular power of 
the West (the Roman Church, which 
instituted the Crusades against orien- 
tal totalitarianism) appointed Bacon 
to report on higher education. Bacon 
wrote three volumes, rather unimag- 
inatively called the Great Work, the 
Lesser Work, and the Third Work, 
instead of the colorful set of six vol- 
umes with their pleasantly ponderous 
titles that the Commission has issued; 
but the books were much larger and 
more specific. Bacon thought it nec- 
essary to detail the knowledge worth 
teaching. The Commission’s Report is 
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largely generalized, except fora volume 
of tables not tied very closely to the 
text, and there are few references or 
bibliographical citations to the source 
of statements. Readers cannot be sure 
from which of the twenty-eight indi- 
viduals comprising the Commission a 
generalization comes. We have, there- 
fore, a difference between individual 
and group responsibility. In the first, 
we can test Bacon’s theories by Bacon’s 
results—by his science and his stu- 
dents. In fact, he sent along a 
student with the report so that the 
pope could have a tangible example 
of what was being talked about. 

Burke, whose translation I use, says 
of Bacon’s Great Work: 

“In its [1] unity of purpose, in its 
[2] encyclopaedic range of subjects, in 
its [3] clarity of statement, in its [4] 
orderly arrangement of material, in its 
[5] prophetic scientific vision, in its [6] 
profound moral earnestness the Opus 
Majus must ever remain one of the few 
truly great works of human genius.””! 


SHALL try to see in which of these 

six ways it is eclipsed by the Report. 
{1] There can be little individual- 
ity in a report prepared by twenty- 
eight persons, unless there are many 
minority reports. There is one, 
signed by two members, dealing with 
finance, a topic apt to awaken choleric 
thoughts. The unity of the Report is 
the unity of a mass, and it deals with 
mass thoughts about mass education. 
America has shown the world that 
mass education is possible, and the 
Commission assumes that it is good. 
No other assumption, I suppose, 


would be possible for a_ large 

committee. 

[2] The encyclopaedic range of sub- 
1Burke, Robert Belle, translator. The Opus 


Majus of Roger Bacon. Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vania: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1928. 
Vol. I, p. xii. 
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jects treated by Bacon is, of course, 
unrepresented in the Report; for the 
notion of encyclopaedia, with its jn. 
tensive delineation of what man has 
known and discovered in as specific a 
form as possible has given way to 
general education, as less stultifying 
to the human spirit. Encyclopaedia, 
by traditional use, implies a mundane 
anchorage in_ special knowledge, 
whereas general education aims at 


men and women capable of giving wise 


leadership—the kind of leadership that | 





can come only from those who have read | 


with insight the record of human experi- 
ence, who know the nature, career, and 
consequences of human values, who sense 
the meaning of social forces operating in 
the world today, who comprehend the 


complexities and intricacies of social | 
processes, and who command the meth. | 
ods of rigorous critical thinking (I, 71) | 


Small wonder that democracy has | 


taken the place of divinity if we have 
such omnipotent creatures about us. 


Bacon could not find a man alive, | 
himself included, who did not fall | 


into error: 


If those greatest masters fell into error, 
much more so have others, their inferiors 
. . . by heaping up a mass of superfluous 
and useless matter, and by spreading 
abroad doubtful, obscure, and perplexing 
statements. . . . For we are oppressed 
by such great difficulty in seeing the 
truth and stagger along, since as a rule 
one philosopher contradicts another, s0 
that it is a difficult matter for them to 
agree on a single question of least import, 


or on a sophism of the most trivial kind, 


or process of science, as in medicine and 
surgery and other scientific fields. 


*President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
Higher Education for American Democracy. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. (Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education). 
In the parentheses which follow a quotation 
from the “Report,” the roman numeral ind 
cates the volume referred to; the arabic number, 
the page. 

sBurke, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 16. 
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[3] Bacon’s eulogist may have been 
overzealous in praising his clarity of 
statement, for many readers find him 
vague in places, but he has French 
clarté itself compared with the Com- 
mission’s Report. To be sure, Bacon 
believed in the study of gram.uar and 
the control of tongues—not one, but 
as many as possible—whereas the 
Commission in its Report does not 
mention either, though it alludes to 
every other known subject in the cur- 
riculum. The control of its tongue is 
not a matter of solecisms, like adding a 
factor to a backlog (I, 78) and explor- 
ing a hiatus (IV, 13), or of pedaguese, 
like “the learning of factual minutiae,” 
which it would supplant with 
“discovering broad meanings” (I, $9), 
or of the regular substitution of the 
incomplete comparative etter of mod- 
ern advertising for the philosophical 
positive good, or of sweeping general- 
zation like “‘the task of college facul- 
ties is to inspire in our young people 
a consuming enthusiasm for the demo- 
cratic way of life and at the same 
time develop in them an active appre- 
ciation of different cultures and other 
peoples” (I, 14). Rather, the diffi- 
culty is aim: it fires a blunderbuss at 
a sound heard in a fog. To a reader’s 
normal questions I derive the follow- 
ing answers: 
Who? 4,600,000 males and females between 
twenty and twenty-seven years 
What? Higher education (Not defined. I think 
that the implicit definition is: Any skill 
imparted by a benevolent public agency to 
anyone who has passed the twelfth grade.) 
Where? Within the 48 states 
When? By 1960 
Why? Because American democracy will be 
preserved and improved in this way 
How? By a pyramid of governmental and 
quasi-governmental bureaus with a federal 
bureau at the apex. (The Report is not 
clear about what is to be at the base, though 
it may be state departments of education.) 
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[4] If we may assume orderly arrange- 
ment of material, not only in Bacon’s 
work but in the Truman Report (an 
assumption that may be quite unfair), 
I notice a change in seven centuries. 
Bacon’s chapter titles are: Causes of 
Error, Philosophy, Study of Tongues, 
Mathematics, Optical Science, Exper- 
imental Science, Moral Philosophy. 
Bacon assumed that there is truth 
and falsehood, that truth can be dis- 
covered and disseminated, that to 
discover and disseminate truth is 
difficult; because though some have 
the body, some the mind, and some 
the spirit, not many have all three. 
For many paths lead to error and only 
one to truth, and sticking to the 
right path requires effort of will, 
whereas wandering (lit. error) re- 
quires none. For Bacon, discovery and 
dissemination of truth are the whole 
process of education. A student first 
acquires an intellectual view of things 
(philosophy), then the tools of study 
(language and mathematics), then he 
searches (optical and experimental 
science), and then he bases on his 
findings an ethical code (moral phi- 
losophy). 

The President’s Commission has a 
different scheme, as indicated by the 
chapter titles of the first volume: 
Education for a Better Nation and 
World, Education for All, Education 
for Free Men, Education Adjusted to 
Needs, The Social Role of Higher 
Education. Since the word education, 
used in all five of these titles, is never 
defined, I assume that the whole 
report is supposed to be a definition 
of education. If so, then education is 
a machine, a method of doing, and 
the book is a guide to how to keep 
the machine oiled. A reader of 
Matthew Arnold may be bothered by 
this emphasis on machinery. He 
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believed that the Philistines of a cen- 
tury ago were interested in the 
machine of trade to the exclusion of 
the spirit of man. Looking backward, 
we concede that he was right; but we 
know that he was wrong to object, 
for the machinery of trade is an entity 
that can be measured on maps and 
weighed in hardware stores and cal- 
cined in the crucible of war, whereas 
the spirit of man is a will-o’-the-wisp, 
which even the intensive treatments 
accorded it in the Report of the 
President’s Commission fail to make 
clear. In fact, I am sure that I am 
not unfair to the Commission when | 
say that it did not understand the 
spirit of man and felt itself on much 
more solid ground when it treated the 
machinery of education. 

[5] I skip the fifth quality, prophetic 
scientific vision. I am in no position 
to judge the prophecies of the Com- 
mission, but they certainly deserve a 
prize for a very good try. Everyone 
loves a prophecy, but none more than 
pope or president who must plan for 
the future. As a citizen, I hope that 
the Commission is good at prophecy, 
or, rather, that they prophesy things 
that are good. For it is historically 
demonstrated that prophecies create 
their own means of fulfillment, as in 
the case of Oedipus. The Commis- 
sion, having prophesied, will do what 
it can to make the prophecies come 
true, and it will have a great deal of 
help from the mass of men who live 
by prophecy. 

[6] It is in the quality of profound 
moral earnestness that our modern 
Commission and the primitive Roger 
Bacon have the most in common. To 
be sure, their reasons for being earnest 
are comparable. As head of the 
Christian Church in the thirteenth 
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century, the pope represented official 
religion, morality, and taste, as well 
as the secular power to enforce them, 
If his committee of one violated off. 
cial good manners, the state had a 
means more efficacious than torture 
or death for dealing with recalci. 
trance—it could silence a man by 
removing his audience. Bacon bene 
this to his sorrow when the party line 
shifted; his press was removed and he 
died in obscurity. In fact, he was 


accused of not being a Christian at | 


all. May no fate so disastrous fall 
upon our Commission. Seven cen- 


turies have brought changes in our | 
A committee now | 


official morals. 
crusades for Democracy, not Chris. 
tianity. The three Christian virtues 
have given way to the Four Freedoms 
in the Truman Report. There is 
hardly a page in which the all. 
embracing democratic morality is not 
mentioned with reverence; like the 
ancient Church, it hopes that under 


the inspiration of the Holy Ghost it | 


will bloom. More than that, the Com- 
mission has its sacred authority, whom 
no true believer may dispute. Even 
Roger Bacon’s piety toward the Gos- 
pels pales before the following and its 
reiterations: 

Democracy . . . is a way of life... 
The assumption, judgments, values, and 
necessities of this way of life have been 
set down by many great minds of the 
Western tradition and they are embod- 
ied in the documents that make up the 


American bible of democracy: such docu- | 
ments as the Declaration of Independ- | 
ence, the Constitution and its Bill of | 


Rights, the papers of Thomas Jefferson, 
the addresses of Abraham Lincoln, the 
Atlantic Charter (I, 11). 


We may rejoice at this piety. From | 
the shoals of Victorian agnosticism, | 


our ship is sailing through the blue, 
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guided by an unfailing compass. I do 
not remember having read a book 
composed of such unadulterated ideal- 
jsm as is expressed in this Report. 
The end in view, stated in a variety 
of ways, is no less than a nation of 
perfect men. We could only wish that 
it had been extended to a world of 
perfect men, and one section, in con- 
flict with the others, does so extend it. 
Even Newman, idealist though he 
was, could not aim so high: 

Quarry the granite rock with razors or 
moor the vessel with a thread of silk; 
then may you hope with such keen and 
delicate instruments as human knowledge 
and human reason to contend against 
those giants, the passion and the pride of 
man.‘ 


F THERE is a weakness in the Com- 

mission’s idealism, it is pridefulness. 
In archaic Christian times, pride was 
considered father of all the deadly 
sins; but the Commission’s Report 
fiexes its muscles like Samson and re- 
gards American education as capable 
of all things at any time, if “‘co- 
operation” and “collective thought” 
but attend it. As the Report says: 
“These three goals . . . pose a truly 
staggering job for the colleges and 
universities. But it can be done. The 
necessary intelligence and _ ability 
exist” (I, 23). 

I see an analogy here with the 
Apostolic Age, when the Gospel was 
carried to the Gentiles. The Bible of 
Christianity, like the bible of democ- 
racy, contained all the answers—or 
so the evangelists believed. And as 
the true light, it came in conflict, not 
with the ‘““knowers” (sophists), but 
with the “lovers of knowledge” (phi- 


‘The Idea of a University. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1947. p. 107 (Dis- 
course V). 
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losophers). Since no one would be 
content just to love when he could 
possess, the early fathers more than 
neglected philosophy—they destroyed 
it. The Bible did not say the earth 
was flat, but the true practitioners in 
their zeal thought it did. Apostles 
and other busy men of affairs cannot 
waste time in qualification. So, since 
philosophers said they thought it was 
round, philosophy must go. Love 
can never stand before authority, 
properly exercised. To be sure, after 
three or four centuries of this kind of 
thing, man found himself in the Dark 
Ages, so-called. They were never so 
dark but that we can imagine 
them darker in some future day— 
perhaps on a day when authority 
comes as a substitute for love of 
knowledge again. Since I am sure 
that no member of the President’s 
Commission wants authoritarianism, 
even of democracy, and certainly not 
a subsequent Dark Age, there is a 
certain dissonance in the Report, 
caused by the introduction on almost 
every page and sometimes several 
times on one page of the verbs must 
and have to. Usually they are used in 
strictly idealistic expressions (I have 
indicated that such expressions com- 
prise the bulk of the Report), such as: 

. . there must be sufficient unity of 
purpose in this essential diversity of 
higher education to produce a community 
of values and ideas among educated 
men (I, 103). 

But do we no more than imagine 
the iron of bureaucracy, planned econ- 
omy, and authoritarianism in such a 
velvet sentence as the following? 

In accepting its fundamental responsi- 
bility to help individuals prepare to 
make a living and to help society get on 

[Continued on page 337) 








General Education for Business 
and Industry 


By H. W. PRENTIS, JR. 


The Testimony of a Business Executive 


that a college education is of tre- 

mendous assistance not only in 
making a living, but in making a life. 
As the beneficiary of such training 
myself, I should like, as a business- 
man, to re-examine in a retrospective 
light the benefits for business and 
industry of a liberal education. 

In American commerce and indus- 
try during the past century, four 
general types of businessmen are 
clearly discernible, corresponding 
roughly to what might be termed four 
stages in the evolution of business in 
the United States. One type over- 
laps another, and one can find exam- 
ples of businessmen of all four types 
existing contemporaneously. The mere 
fact, however, that a sharp and clearly 
demarked classification in each indi- 
vidual case is impossible, does not 
impair the validity of the general con- 
clusion to which the analysis leads. 

In the sort of business which existed 
prior to the Civil War, the owners of 
small businesses, largely local in 
character, predominated. This does 
not imply that there were no commer- 
cial organizations of noteworthy size 
and potency in antebellum days, but 
certainly there were not any then 
which compared with corporate enter- 
prises of the present century. 


Jone long held the conviction 
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The second type embraces the so. | 
called captains of industry: the Jay | 
Commodore Vander. | 
bilts, the Jay Cookes, the Andrew | 


Goulds, the 


Carnegies, the John D. Rockefellers— 
developers of transportation systems, 
exploiters of natural resources. Such 
men were frequently ruthless in their 
dealings with the public and cus 
tomarily did not hesitate to utilize 
every means at their 


affiliated interests. 


The third group is more difficult to | 


define. Generally speaking, it con- 


sisted of corporate speculators and | 


plungers. This class followed more or 
less closely on the heels of the old 
captains of industry and in many 
instances endeavored to emulate their 


methods. There was this difference, | 
however: they were usually merely | 


business executives, not owners of 
their own businesses. 
made their fortunes by using the 


resources of their own concerns to | 


help one another in their various 


speculative ventures. In the field of | 
finance, the difference between the | 
old-time banker who considered him- | 


self primarily the trustee of his stock- 


holders’ and depositors’ money, and | 


the speculative banker whose chief 
object was to make quick profits by 








command | 
to promote their own personal and | 


Hence, they | 
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participating in as many syndicates 
and promotions as possible, was never 
so clear as during those years of 
riotous speculation in the late twenties. 

Although candor compels the admis- 
sion that there are still, perhaps, a 
few businessmen of the third type 
today, any fair observer can also 
truthfully affirm that the fourth type 
js steadily appearing in larger and 
larger numbers—its emergence being 
hastened by the growth of American 
business generally. I refer to what 
are commonly known as “‘career men”’ 
in business: men who can never hope 
to own any large portion of the enter- 
prise of which they are a part; men 
who realize that the bonanza days of 
the old captains of industry are over; 
men who see something more in busi- 
ness than the mere making of money; 
men who are imbued with a deep 
sense of social stewardship; and men 
who are keenly sensible of the fact 
that they are the trustees of other 
people’s money, with heavy responsi- 
bilities to discharge to employees and 
the public as well as to stockholders. 
Men of this fourth type expect to find 
their future in the profession of busi- 
ness, just as surely as the skilled 
physician, lawyer, teacher, or archi- 
tect anticipates finding his future in 
the honorable practice of his calling. 


HAT are the characteristics of 

a profession? The first para- 
graph of the code of the American 
Medical Association reads: “A phy- 
sician should be imbued with the 
greatness of his mission and the re- 
sponsibility which he habitually incurs 
in its discharge.” A deep sense of 
responsibility should be a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of all professional 
workers, and the recognition of that 
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personal responsibility is the root of 
professional ethics. Pride in the dis- 
charge of that responsibility, in fact, 
is a large part of the reward of 
professional services. On all three 
counts, namely, recognition of respon- 
sibility, a desire to adhere to ethical 
standards, and pride in the honorable 
discharge of responsibility, American 
business is rapidly becoming profes- 
sional. And no businessman can hope 
to become a real leader today without 
conscious or tacit acknowledgment of 
that fact. On every hand evidence 
may be seen that the executives of our 
business and industrial institutions 
are recognizing more and more that 
they are professional administrators 
of what many of them regard as 
quasi-public trusts. 

Aristotle in the fourth century B.C. 
said: 

From the present mode of education 
we cannot determine with certainty to 
which men incline, whether to instruct a 
child in what will be useful to him in life, 
or what tends to virtue, or what is 
excellent; for all these things have their 
separate defenders. 


Debate regarding the basic educa- 
tional problems which he _ posed 
twenty-three hundred years ago is 
going strong today. When education 
for business and industry is under 
consideration, there are some sig- 
nificant lessons, I think, that we can 
draw from what has been going on for 
generations in the learned professions. 

As we all know, schools of law, 
medicine, architecture, and theology 
frequently—in fact, usually—require 
a general education as a prerequisite 
to admission. This holds good even 
though the subject-matter in each 
instance is largely confined to a single 
primary sphere. Certainly none of 
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these professions could be more com- 
plex in its details or more far-reaching 
in its implications than present-day 
American business. Consider the va- 
riety of raw materials which modern 
industry requires; the multiplicity of 
the products that it produces; its com- 
plicated techniques of manufacture 
and distribution; its intricate prob- 
lems of finance; the countless number 
of persons affected by its operations; 
the vast geographic areas covered by 
its activities; its effect on the general 
body politic—economically, sociolog- 
ically, and politically. The successful 
solution of all these problems is of 
vital importance to the world at 
large. So would it not be perfectly 
logical, speaking in collegiate terms, 
for the profession of business to ask a 
Bachelor of Arts degree of those who 
seek admission to the graduate work- 
rooms where its activities are being 
carried out—not on any laboratory or 
pilot-plant basis, but on the grand 
scale of actual practice, with the lives 
and happiness of millions of human 
beings at stake? Of course, there is 
no such requirement but, neverthe- 
less, American industry and commerce 
must increasingly look to our colleges 
and universities to provide their 
future leaders. 

After all, what is the essential dif- 
ference between one industrial organi- 
zation and another making similar 
goods; one commercial house and its 
competitor? All, in essence, have the 
same sort of bricks, mortar, machin- 
ery, tools, materials, and working 
capital, and all employ human beings. 
Whether one forges ahead and another 
stands still or drops behind, is deter- 
mined in the last analysis simply by 
the quality of the brains in the one 
institution as compared with the 
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other, coupled with the capacity to 
use those brains at the right time, 
The success or failure of every busi- 
ness enterprise is traceable to one 
source, and one source only, namely, 
somebody’s mind, for no one has yet 
invented a machine that can think, 
And the present economic and polit. 
ical confusion at home and abroad 
constantly calls for minds of larger 
and larger caliber if American business 
and industry are to discharge their 
full social responsibility in this sorely 
troubled world. 


Sym techniques of engineering, 


law, medicine, and architecture 
are being taught effectively in profes- 
sional schools because, for one reason, 
each of these professions concerns 
itself primarily with a highly special- 
ized group of facts—in other words, 
with a single, well-defined, rather 
clearly circumscribed field of activity. 
Many professional schools of business 
have also been organized, and in 
years to come they will doubtless 
wield increasing influence. I submit, 
however, that so vast and varied is the 
scope of modern business that the 
teaching of business per se presents a 
peculiarly difficult problem as con- 
trasted, for example, with legal in- 
struction. The common law, federal 
and state statutes, and municipal 
ordinances provide the field on which 
the legal game is lustily played with 
all the rules of precedent to guide it. 
Corresponding methods of instruction 
have been adopted by leading schools 
of business administration. The in- 
terpretation of case data in respect to 
business problems, however, is con- 


fronted with very real obstacles, for | 


the simple reason that the game of 
business is played on a field that has 
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no metes and bounds—apart from 
legal restrictions—save those imposed 
by the limits of human ingenuity and 
perseverance. No two business prob- 
lems ever present exactly the same 
characteristics. Differences in per- 
sonnel, in manufacturing methods, in 
distribution procedure; differences in 
price levels, profit margins, financial 
strength, competitive conditions, cor- 
porate spirit—all merge in a con- 
stantly changing kaleidoscope which 
makes the solution of today the 
problem of tomorrow. 

After all, the real professional 
school of business is found directly in 
the field of industrial and commercial 
life. Its permutations and combina- 
tions are unlimited in number; its 
pharmacopoeia is not stocked with 
standard remedies; its ruling statutes 
cannot be crystallized in codified 
form; its practice and procedure can- 
not be reduced to the mathematical 
equations of engineering formulas; its 
charts and compasses and chronom- 
eters cannot be synchronized. Could 
there be any better reasons than 
these why education of exceptional 
breadth and length and depth is 
required to sail its uncharted courses? 

Here, it seems to me, we approach 
the kernel of the whole question of the 
value of a general education for busi- 
ness and industry. As President 
Lowell of Harvard University said 
years ago: “‘Dealing with the con- 
crete does not lead to knowledge of 
the abstract.” The inability to see a 
situation in the large, the hesitancy of 
the vocationally trained mind to in- 
dulge in flights of imagination and 
thereby enlarge its scope, are not 
infrequently the result of the cen- 
tripetal influence of professional edu- 
cation too closely focused and too 
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narrowly applied. Lowell was right. 
Consequently, we too often see elec- 
tricians instead of electrical engin- 
eers; surveyors instead of civil 
engineers; mechanicians instead of 
mechanical engineers; conveyancers 
and pettifogging attorneys instead of 
lawyers; hack writers instead of 
journalists; draftsmen instead of 
architects; pedagogues instead of pro- 
fessors; and impersonal, hair-splitting 
specialists instead of the old family 
doctor who was capable of sizing a 
patient up as a human being, not as a 
conglomeration of separate organs 
and glands. So by all means let us go 
as far as we can in the teaching of 
business as a profession, but let us 
also realize the vital importance of 
resourcefulness, constructive imagina- 
tion, and vision in modern business, 
and intensify the development of 
these characteristics through the broad 
stimulus that a general education 


affords. 


UXLEY said that a liberally 

educated man has an intellect 
which “‘is a clear, cold, logic engine, 
with all its parts of equal strength, and 
in smooth working order; ready .. . 
to be turned to any kind of work, and 
spin the gossamers as well as forge the 
anchors of the mind.”! Everett Dean 
Martin asserts that the distinguishing 
characteristics of a liberally educated 
man are emancipation from herd 
opinion, self-mastery, the capacity for 
self-criticism, suspended judgment, 
and urbanity. In my own thinking, 
I came to the conclusion years ago 
that any man could claim to be lib- 
erally educated—whether he ever 


1A Liberal Education and Where to Find It,” 
Science and Education. New York: P. F. Collier and 
Son, 1900. p. 80 (A Library of Universal Literature, 
Part I, Vol. 8). 
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attended college or not—if he had, 
first, a storehouse of facts; second, a 
mind trained to think straight; third, 
mental humility; and fourth, a sense 
of the fitness of things, which we in 
business call judgment. 

I mention a storehouse of facts 
first because it seems to me that per- 
haps it is the least important in itself. 
Certainly, however, no man can lay 
claim to being “generally” educated 
unless he has stowed away in his mind 
a certain mass of information about 
men and things. In my own case I 
have never had occasion to use for 
any practical purposes what little I 
ever knew about binomial theorems, 
integral calculus, the periodic law in 
chemistry, the Mendelian theory of 
inheritance, the choral odes in Greek 
tragedies, the scanning of Latin verse, 
the quantitative theory of money, the 
intricacies of Anglo-Saxon roots, the 
history of the Hyksos kings in Egypt, 
or the details of the plot of Othello— 
but all have affected my enjoyment 
of life and, I am sure, have aided me 
in developing any bit of mental 
resourcefulness or imagination that I 
may possess. 

How rare an accomplishment is the 
ability to think straight and yet how 
vitally important if a man is to suc- 
ceed in any business or profession. If 
education has failed to give a busi- 
nessman the ability to analyze a given 
problem, that is, to break down the 
facts in any situation so that he can 
see the component parts clearly, and 
then to synthesize the clearly revealed 
facts as they stand out before him, in 
the proper patterns to form new con- 
cepts leading to logical conclusions, 
then I maintain that he can lay no 
just claim to being a really educated 
man. The mental discipline of a gen- 
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eral education helps substantially jin 
the acquirement of such ability. 

If I were asked to pick out the 
paramount benefit that a general 
education should bestow on a busi- 
nessman, I should place mental hu- 
mility—tolerance of other people’s 
opinions—above all others. My per- 
sonal observation indicates that the 
so-called self-made man finds this 
factor of tolerance more difficult to 
acquire than any other characteristic 
of a liberally educated mind. It is 
not surprising that this should be the 
case, because the man who has had 
to learn all of his lessons in the bitter 
school of experience naturally is prone 
to reason that, having achieved his 
goal, the only road by which it can be 
attained is the one particular route 
he has laboriously traveled. As a 
matter of fact, his course may have 
been a very devious one, full of blind 
alleys from which he extricated him- 
self only by the time-hallowed method 
of trial and error. Someone else, 
meanwhile, may have found a far 
better road to the same objective, 
just as we see today the crooked high- 
ways of the past being straightened 
out for the dense motor transport of 
the future. Nothing could be more 
fatal to mental progress than an 
attitude of intolerance. A little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing. So one of 
the invariable requirements of a gen- 
eral education should be that the 
student pursue at least one subject 
far enough to realize how little he can 
ever hope to know about it when he 
compares his own knowledge with 
that of the real master minds in that 
particular field. 

I recall vividly how this realization 
first was thrust upon me, thanks to 
my old professor of mathematics at 
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the University of Missouri. Like 
most young students, I had studied 
arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, 
and trigonometry in high school. 
When I went to college I thought 
that I might eventually want to be an 
engineer. Hence, I elected all of the 
work in mathematics required for the 
first two years of engineering as a 
part of my liberal-arts course, includ- 
ing spherical trigonometry, analytical 
geometry, higher algebra, and differ- 
ential and integral calculus. Then, 
just as I began to think that I was 
really getting somewhere as a mathe- 
matician, my old professor called 
forcibly to my attention the fact that 
I had not even touched the field of 
applied mathematics: thermodynam- 
ics, hydromechanics, rigid dynamics, 
adiabatics, permutations and combi- 
nations, the theory of probabilities, the 
kinetical theory of gases, let alone 
celestial mechanics; that, compared 
with a Descartes or Laplace, my 
acquaintance with mathematics was 
that of an infant scarcely able to lisp! 

I could not solve an equation in 
integral calculus today if my life 
depended on it, but I tell you that 
nothing has ever happened to me 
that did more to mold my adult men- 
tal outlook than that experience. So 
whatever else college administrators 
may do to their budding businessmen, 
I hope they will compel them to pur- 
sue at least one subject well beyond 
its elementary stages to a point where 
there will come upon them an over- 
whelming sense of their own mental 
limitations. That is the attitude in 
business that produces humility, open- 
mindedness, and the spirit of inquiry 
and tolerance. Cowper’s adage, 
“Knowledge is proud that it knows 
so much; wisdom is humble that it 
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knows no more,” applies with peculiar 
force to those of us in business and 
industry. The closed mind of the 
businessman who thinks he knows it 
all, insulates him from the construc- 
tive suggestions and criticisms of his 
associates and thereby paves the way 
for his own ultimate failure. 

When I refer to a sense of the fit- 
ness of things as being one of the 
characteristics of a liberally educated 
man, I am thinking not merely of 
urbanity—the ability to conduct one’s 
self like a gentleman under any given 
set of circumstances. My underlying 
thought goes further than that and 
applies with equal force to a man’s 
moral fiber. A sense of the fitness of 
things, as I employ the term, is not 
mere social polish or intellectual 
veneer. It permeates a man’s whole 
being. It leads him to reject intui- 
tively the spurious and the false, to 
welcome the genuine and the true; to 
repulse baseness and vulgarity, and 
welcome nobility and refinement in 
thought, emotion, and action. There 
is a Hindu saying that “knowledge, 
like water, takes the form of the ves- 
sel into which it is poured.” Educa- 
tion that does not mold the character 
of the human receptacle, spiritually 
and morally, is readily transformed 
into lethal poison for the individual 
and social dynamite for the body 
politic. 


UR gross neglect of general edu- 

cation is principally responsible 
for the social dynamite that lies all 
around us in fearful proximity to the 
lighted fuses of domestic demagogues 
and foreign fanatics bent on the de- 
struction of our free institutions. 
With fatuous complacency we have 
steadily cut ourselves off from the 
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intellectual and spiritual sources from 
which our freedom stems: the Greek 
philosophy of what constitutes a good 
life; the ancient Roman concept of 
civic virtue based on a government of 
laws, not of men; the Christian ideal 
of the infinite worth of the individual 
in the eyes of a Sovereign God, which 
all of the collectivists deny. 

These basic principles are the well- 
springs of the liberal tradition from 
which flows our triune system of con- 
stitutional representative democracy, 
private competitive business, and 
civil and religious freedom. Liberal 
education, in the classic sense of that 
phrase, is the sole source from which 
these fountainheads of American free- 
dom can be renewed. For nearly a 
century now we have been placing 
less and less emphasis on the study of 
religion and classical history; the phi- 
losophy of Plato and Aristotle; the 
writings of Cicero; the works of the 
great English political theorists of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies; and the profound discussions of 
political philosophy by the founders of 
our own nation. 

On the other hand, we have con- 
stantly given more and more emphasis 
to the physical side of life, forgetting 
that “dealing with the concrete does 
not lead to knowledge of the ab- 
stract.”” We have thereby lost the 
crusading faith in our free institutions 
which characterized the early days of 
this republic. Meanwhile, the virus 
of collectivism turned loose on the 
world by Karl Marx in 1848 has done 
its fateful work. A host of our own 
people have fallen victims and, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, have become 
carriers of its deadly infection into 
our churches, schools, and labor or- 
ganizations, and even into our govern- 
ment itself. The cancer of state 
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socialism has already eaten far deeper 
into the American body politic than 
most of us realize. 

The only possible cure is a sweeping 
and speedy revival of the type of 
general education which inspired our 
leaders in the early days of the 
Republic. A well-informed, articu- 
late, courageous citizenry is indis. 
pensable to the maintenance of 
political, intellectual, economic, and 
spiritual freedom. Hence, general 
education for business and industry 
will be indeed a hollow mockery if it 
does not include the broadest possible 
understanding of, and training in, the 
responsibilities of citizenship in a 
republic of free men. 

There are rich personal dividends 
too in a “general education for busi- 
ness and industry.” As he approaches 
the meridian of life, the mind of the 
businessman naturally turns more 
and more to the significance of what 
he is here for, of what his education 
and experience mean in terms of indi- 
vidual satisfaction and happiness. 
The current runs swiftly; each passing 
year seems to go more rapidly. Before 
we know it, the tides of life run their 
course, and we either pass swiftly 
into the world to come with the dying 
words of Cecil Rhodes on our lips, 
“So much to do, so little done,”’ or sit 
quietly for a little while and watch 
the stream of human life sweep by on 
its inevitable march to the end of 
time. 

As those rare moments come, in the 
midst of the turmoil and pressure of 
modern industry, when the business 
leader can lay aside his burden of re- 
sponsibility, he finds in a_ well- 
stocked mind, a mind that has been 
educated in the most truly liberal 
sense, a source of joy and inward sat- 

[Continued on page 337) 
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Journalism in the Liberal Arts 


By FREDERICK W. MAGUIRE anp RICHARD M. SPONG 


| A Means to Broad Social Understanding, Not Training in Making Scoops 


| 








O FEWER than five thousand 
N young men and women will 

be graduated this month from 
the seventy-one departments and 
schools of journalism which are ad- 
juncts of American colleges and uni- 
versities. At least that many were 
graduated last year, and enrollment 
of journalism majors has been increas- 
ing—in the department which the 
writers have under immediate ob- 
servation, it has doubled within a 
three-year period. 

Publishers have shown their ap- 
proval of these schools and depart- 
ments of journalism in highly practical 
form by willingness to employ their 
graduates. Here we have apparently 
complete justification of the program 
of schools of journalism in terms of 
practical results. But practical results 
alone do not win the approval of the 
liberal-arts college, which finds justi- 
fication for new courses of study on 
broader grounds. This is as it should 
be. However, the writers believe 
that there is a place for the study of 
journalism in the curriculum of the 
liberal-arts college. It lies in the 
following areas: a core course in the 
critical analysis of newspapers, cer- 
tain basic courses in newswriting and 
copy-editing, and counseling of stu- 
dents who plan to become newspaper, 
magazine, or free-lance writers in the 
choice of liberal-arts courses. 
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We shall deal with specific objec- 
tions to the teaching of journalism 
raised by the educator in the liberal- 
arts college later. We ask here only, 
Can he, as an educator, be content to 
brush aside journalism and journal- 
ists entirely? Can he afford to ignore 
the newspaper, which shapes the 
ideas of millions—indeed, shapes some 
of his own—and therefore is in many 
ways, for better or for worse, the 
most potent of educational forces? 

It is in this field—a study of the 
press as a political, social, and eco- 
nomic force—that the opportunity of 
a liberal-arts college lies. There is 
some evidence that a few liberal-arts 
colleges are beginning to incline 
toward this view of the press, to see 
the need of earnest examination of it, 
not as a course in journalism, but as 
a study of journalism. The Dart- 
mouth “Great Issues’ course is a 
pioneering step in this direction. The 
personal contribution of President 
Dickey to the curriculum, the course 
was offered for the first time in the 
academic year 1947-48, and hence 
may be viewed as still experimental. 
Its three major objectives have been 
defined by Mr. Dickey in an interview 
with Benjamin Fine, education editor 
of the New York Times, as 


a common intellectual experience... 
[for] all seniors, regardless of their major 
field; ... an attempt... to bridge 
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the gap between adult and undergraduate 
education, and... to give everyone 
who leaves Dartmouth an understanding 
of the basic issues of present-day society.! 


These objectives are to be achieved 
in a program involving visiting lectur- 
ers, weekly “briefing” by faculty 
members, and the establishment in the 
library of a public-affairs laboratory 
containing mewspapers, magazines, 
government reports, and current peri- 
odicals of all kinds. 

Our purpose here is not todiscuss the 
“Great Issues” course in detail but 
to point to the use made of the news- 
paper in the course. This use ap- 
proaches but does not cover an area 
which we believe could be further 
explored with great educational profit 
in the liberal-arts college, and which 
could be supplementary to courses in 
the great-issues area and in the social 
sciences generally. 


HE course which we propose is a 

continuing study of the press as 
an issue in itself and as a molder of 
opinion which at times, admittedly, 
does not seem to recognize its own 
responsibilities. 

The end view is to learn to evaluate 
the treatment accorded the news by 
the newspaper and by the radio. The 
textbooks to be used are newspapers. 
The methods would include, for 
example, the actual tracing of a story 
from its point of origin through a 
representative list of various news- 
papers and radio stations which offer 
it to readers and listeners within their 
circulation and network areas. 

Stories to be traced would consist 
of great issues as they develop in the 
changing scene. Most controversial 
of these are, of course, labor and 
politics, and it is in the tracing of 


‘July 6, 1947, IV, p. 7. 
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these issues and the stories treating 
them that the student can see how 
his opinions and those of the public 
are shaped. Students would examine 
material in individual newspapers for 
content, for omissions, for distortion, 
and for ‘emphasis. 

Some such surveys are at present 
attempted—even to the point of 
analysis of single stories—in courses 
in public opinion or propaganda meth- 
ods, courses usually offered under the 
watchful aegis of the sociologists, 
But the approach in these courses is 
of necessity external; the sociologist 
is a well-meaning, but embarrassed, 
visitor to the city room, and he too 
frequently mistakes oversight for in- 
tention, or himself overlooks vicious 
positioning of stories as the run of 
the press. 

The problem of press analysis is 
greatly simplified by the fact that 
perhaps less than a dozen newspapers 
regionally and less than half as many 
radio commentators would need to be 
examined daily in the tracing of any 
national or international story. Iden- 
tical copy is offered to some hundreds 
of newspapers and radio stations daily 
by the wire services, principally the 
Associated Press, the United Press, 
and International News _ Service. 
Which stories the individual papers 
and stations use, how they head them, 
and where they place them are matters 
of local editing. Because of syndica- 
tion and networks, commentators in 
the newspapers and on the radio 
reach hundreds of major and minor 
outlets simultaneously. 

This fact in itself, coupled with the 
fact that the newspaper and radio 
set-up in the United States is one of 
increasing monopolies and chains, is 
sufficient evidence of the importance 
of such a study. Monopoly and chain 
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ownership have been severely criti- 
cized by many observers, who see 
therein a grave danger to freedom of 
the press. Among these have been 
Morris Ernst, who treats this subject 
in his book The First Freedom, and the 
Freedom of the Press Committee 
appointed by the University of Chi- 
cago to study the current press. 

The writers see little educational 
profit in pressing forward in the study 
of trends of newspaper ownership, as 
such. We shall leave that function to 
those who have already made it their 
own special work, and utilize their 
findings. We recognize that the press 
has developed into a big business and 
into chains in obedience to the same 
trends which have created monopolies 
and chains from small beginnings in 
other lines of commercial endeavor. 
But the press does differ profoundly 
from other types of big business in 
that it is coevally a quasi-public 
utility, and is so in a far deeper sense 
than other organizations called public 
utilities—light, power and telephone 
companies, and health agencies, for 
example—and with obligations far 
more primary. 

It is in apprising students, and per- 
haps subsequently the general reader, 
by some sort of scientific measure- 
ment such as we suggest, of how this 
power is used, that the educational 
value of an examination of the press 
consists. We believe that such a 
study properly belongs in the class- 
toom. Actually, publications of find- 
ings in the matters of press treatment 
of certain top issues of the year and 
of press molding of opinion could be 
issued. These would be of value as 
textbooks in other courses, and per- 
haps also to the general reader. 

In a sense this proposed course is in 
answer to general suggestions made 
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from time to time by publishers and 
editors themselves. The Hutchins- 
Luce Committee (Freedom of the 
Press) urged that a sustained program 
of criticism of the press be erected on 
a national and nation-wide basis. 
They had in mind the continuance of 
a committee such as their own. In 
commenting on this suggestion re- 
cently, James S. Pope saw the need 
of such a study, but saw it as the 
function of a university rather than a 
committee. He pointed out that 
most press studies, including that of 
the Hutchins-Luce Committee, “‘failed 
to pierce the heart of the target, 
because [the] aim was through sights 
as broad as our society.” He com- 
pared the process to “a study of 
education which might as reasonably 
attack in a single report our universi- 
ties, correspondence trade schools, 
kindergartens, and academies for the 
training of beauticians.” 

Mr. Pope recommended a continu- 
ing study of individual newspapers, 
declaring, 

I believe the logical place to develop sys- 
tematic and effective criticism of news- 
papers in their rdle of media for 
democracy is the university campus. 
. . . The truth is that very few people 
know how to read their daily newspaper. 

. I should like to see at a university 
the creation of what could become a 
dynamic new factor in general education— 
a course in How to Read a Newspaper. 
Faculty members as well as students 
should be encouraged to take the course, 
as the faculty will be needed to strengthen 
and sharpen this new critical instrument.” 


That the course we have in mind 


2Pope, James S., managing editor of the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Courier-Journal in an address at the 
University of Michigan, January 10, 1948, on “The 
Press: What and Whose Is It?” (Reprinted under 
the title “On Understanding the Press,” in Nieman 
Reports, published by the Society of Nieman Fel- 
lows of Harvard University, Vol. 2, No. 2, April, 
1948, p. 7). 
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would provide a specific answer to 
Mr. Pope’s suggestion becomes imme- 
diately apparent. It should, too, 
contribute much to the sustained 
program of press criticism urged by 
the Hutchins Committee. But these 
are collateral values. 

To the educator the proposed 
course offers, in its strict concen- 
tration on current issues, a firm 
bridge between classroom theory and 
the world of external reality. It 
should implement with real applica- 
tion the political scientist’s or the 
historian’s sound teaching. Above 
all, it should synthesize in one study 
the student’s findings in the social 
sciences, and ideally—if conducted 
by men with sufficient vision—do 
much to break down the wholly 
arbitrary barriers between the social 
sciences and the humanities. 

In addition to a study of the press 
as it exists today in our own society, 
the course would involve an examina- 
tion of the status of the press under 
other governmental and economic 
systems; an examination of the his- 
torical, social, and ethical bases for 
the traditional Anglo-Saxon under- 
standing of press freedom, and the 
interpretation of that freedom under 
other systems. 


WO other courses should be in- 
cluded, we believe, practical 
training in newswriting and editing. 
The writers are convinced that such 
courses are no more “special” than 
the usual courses in composition. 
Moreover, they feel that their in- 
evitable emphasis on writing as 
communication might serve to bring 
a welcome gust of fresh air into the 
classroom. 
Removal of courses in journalism 
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from the jurisdiction of the English 
department, where, curiously, they 
have inevitably gravitated, and where 
they have been treated as a possibly- 
not-very-necessary evil to be taught 
by one who would blanch if identified 
as a newspaperman, would tend rather 
to take the curse off “journalistic 
writing.” 

Ideally, courses in journalism would 
fall in the province of a small, sep- 
arate department, staffed by men 
with wide experience in newspapers 
and allied work. No attempt would 
be made to offer a field of major con- 
centration in journalism, for even the 
student planning to enter newspaper 
work as the much maligned straight 
reporter would best benefit by wide 
experience in the arts and sciences. 
The determination to keep the depart- 
ment small and the courses “elective” 
would eliminate, in the opinion of the 
writers, the temptation to expand and 
grow in the process known in the 
services as “empire building,” and 
the corollary temptation to become 
self-important. 

An important function of the fac- 
ulty in journalism under the plan 
here proposed would be the counseling 
of students who intend to enter jour- 
nalism or allied activities. Instruc- 
tion in techniques seems desirable 
and perhaps inevitable, but the em- 
phasis would properly rest on advice 
in planning of courses of study, inde- 
pendent reading, and part-time or 
between-term employment for the 
individual student planning to make 
of himself a drama critic, or labor 
reporter, or free-lance writer. 

As one justification for this plan, 
the writers quote a passage from an 
unpublished prospectus drawn up for 

[Continued on page 337) 
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Student Veterans’ Reading 
Preterences 


By SAMUEL WEINGARTEN 


The Findings of a Survey as Indicators of Reading Choices 


HE enrollment of hundreds of 
thousands of veterans in col- 
leges and universities consti- 
tutes an unusual occurrence in 
American education. Considered in 
respect to their chronological ages or 
their maturity, these student veterans 
may be regarded as adults. In offering 
to these men opportunities for study, 
educational institutions are engaged 
in a vast adult-education program. 
At Wright Junior College, one of 
the three branches of a city junior 
college maintained by the ‘Chicago 
Board of Education, an effort was 
made i in 1947 to survey student vet- 
erans’ preferences in communication 
media—what sections of newspapers, 
what periodicals, what books they 
were reading, what kinds of motion 
pictures and radio programs they 
preferred. This information was ob- 
tained through a questionnaire which 
was answered by five hundred men, 
about a fourth of the total number of 
veterans enrolled in the college. From 
it we have learned the importance to 
them of communication media during 
their service years. An understanding 
of the purposes for which they were 
reading during their college years and 
the purposes for which they read 
while in the armed forces should help 
us in making our reading program in 


basic English courses functional for 
these older students, in providing 
them with reading resources through 
our library that will have relevance 
to their needs and interests. 

The average age of the man answer- 
ing the questionnaire is 21.6 years, 
the range being Ig to 32 years. Three 
hundred fifty-two were first-year col- 
lege students; the rest were second- 
year students. Such statistics do not 
tell us as much about the student 
veteran as this statement made by an 
ex-soldier concerning his wartime ex- 
periences: ‘‘This all made a definite 
mark upon me, just as fire does to 
wood.” Or the statement of an 
ex-marine, reminiscing of his years 
in a Japanese prisoner-of-war camp: 

A book was something to be hoarded, 
read many times, and finally it was 
traded for another of equal or better 
value. ... There was solace, relaxa- 
tion, a closer feeling of home and folks, 
and forgetfulness to some degree in any 


kind of book. 


That reading material was gener- 
ally made accessible to men in the 
armed forces can be seen by the 
replies to this question in our survey: 
“While you were in the service were 
books, magazines and newspapers 
made available to you through Special 
Services?” The answer was affirma- 
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tive in 94 per cent of the cases. 
Furthermore, 80 per cent replied that 
they had made much use of these 
facilities. Accessibility is, of course, 
an important factor in what people 
read. One of our veterans listed as 
the only book he read while in the 
service The Complete History of the 
Tribes of Albania in six volumes, and 
added ‘“That’s all they had.” 

For what purposes did they read 
while in the service? An analysis of 
the lists of books and magazines 
resulting from our survey shows that 
the veterans’ purposes were: to relax 
and escape from the routine of service 
life by reading fiction; to gain infor- 
mation and understanding of the 
persons they met and the places with 
which they became acquainted dur- 
ing the war by reading in books on 
geography, manners and customs, and 
political history; and to understand 
the issues of the war and our progress 
in various theaters of operation by 
reading newspapers, magazines, and 


books. 


N THE light of such wartime read- 

ing as we find that our student 
veterans did, it is understandable 
that in 1947 they were reading about 
the issues of a postwar world and the 
problems of individual adjustment 
and existence during the aftermath of 
world conflict. That they were inter- 
ested in what was going on in the 
world beyond their personal lives was 
apparent from their responses in this 
survey. All but four read newspapers 
regularly—though news items rate 
second to sports as the section read 
regularly by most. In their reading 
of the two mass circulation news mag- 
azines, 218 mentioned Time and 132 
Newsweek. The pictorial news maga- 
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zine Life was given as their first 
preference by 365. Other magazines 
like Current History and Foreign News 
were mentioned as reading sources for 
information on current affairs. 

But it is an interest in the meaning 
of the news, in understanding what 
is happening, that is significant in 
telling us whether these veterans are 
being made into an informed elector. 
ate through the influence of com. 
munication media. Forty-five per 
cent of the group read local newspaper 
editorials regularly. A very small 


number read magazines of liberal | 


opinion: seventeen indicated that 
they read the New Republic, seven 


regularly and ten occasionally; only | 


six mentioned the Nation, three of 
whom read it regularly and three 
occasionally. These student veterans 
had an interest in the news and in the 


meaning of the news; it was evident | 
that they should have access to varied | 


opinions 
issues. 


concerning con temporary 


In trying to understand our group, | 
it was necessary for us to note their | 
reading in so-called “quality maga- | 


zines,” Harpers, the Atlantic Monthly, 
the Saturday Review of Literature, and 
so on, and in magazines representing 
special interests. In each instance in 
which a quality magazine was listed, 
there was an increase noted in the 


reading of this magazine by the vet- | 


eran over the amount done during 


wartime. However, much remains to | 


be done in general education for vet- 
erans in making them aware of the 
many purposes in reading that can be 
satisfied by such periodicals. 
Among the 224 magazines men- 
tioned by these student veterans as 
those which they read regularly or 
occasionally, many special interests, 
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yocational and avocational, were rep- 
resented. The number of scientific 
magazines which are mentioned and 
the frequent occurrence of magazines 
concerned with aviation were signifi- 
cant indications of the training re- 
ceived by these men in the service and 
of their then-current vocational plans. 
One hundred eighty-nine were prepar- 
ing to go into various fields of scientific 
work. The next largest vocational 
field attracting them was business, 
for which seventy were preparing. 
Many of these men, but not all, were 
acquainted with periodicals related 
to their vocational needs and interests. 

Among the magazines mentioned 
were a number related to avocational 
interests and hobbies that had to be 
foregone during the war years. Maga- 
zines like Hunting and Fishing, Motor- 
boating, Photography, not mentioned 
at all in most cases or mentioned by 
very few as read during the war years, 
were frequently mentioned as read 
in 1947. 

What about comic magazines, some- 
times said to be the veteran’s only 
reading? Of these five hundred vet- 
erans, 141 read comic magazines but 
140 read them only occasionally. The 
one veteran who read comic maga- 
zines frequently was a student pre- 
paring to be a draftsman. He listed 
no books read while he was in 
service, no books read for recreation 
after discharge from the service, but 
he frequently read Radio News, Popu- 
lar Mechanics, Mechanics Illustrated. 

These student veterans, on the 
whole, were reading magazines for a 
variety of purposes. But that much 
should be done for many of them in 
making accessible magazines that 
satisfy their interests and needs was 
demonstrated by a check made on 
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their acquaintance with magazines. 
They were asked to key a list of 
magazines with symbols indicating 
the extent of their acquaintance with 
each magazine and its relation to 
their interests, vocational and avo- 
cational. Very great was the fre- 
quency of occurrence of the symbol 
representing magazines of which the 
veteran had never heard before but 
which are related to his interests. It 
is clear that the college has an obliga- 
tion to inform the veteran about 
these publications and to make them 
accessible to him in classroom and 


library. 


N EXAMINATION of the titles 
of books which the first-year 
student veteran was reading also 
showed that he was reading for a 
variety of purposes besides vocational 
proficiency. Novels read by most of 
the five hundred veterans for recrea- 
tional purposes were of the same type 
as those read during the war years: 
books easily accessible in inexpensive 
editions, best sellers available through 
book clubs—realism as well as roman- 
tic escape literature. It was interest- 
ing to note that the one novel read by 
the largest number of men was 
Somerset Maugham’s The Razor’s 
Edge; it was accessible in an inex- 
pensive edition and a well-executed 
motion picture had been based on it. 
Moreover, we must remember, its 
hero was a young man in quest 
of truth. 

Living in close proximity to large 
numbers of men during his years in 
the service and observing how men 
behave under the impact of new cir- 
cumstances have aroused in the stu- 
dent veteran a great interest in human 
nature and in the factors involved in 
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human conduct. This interest was 
reflected in the frequent occurrence 
in the reading lists of popular treat- 
ments of psychology like Your Mental 
Health, About Ourselves, Psychology 
and Life, and so on. Undoubtedly, an 
interest in books of this kind is rooted 
in many instances in the individual 
student veteran’s own need for aid in 
personal adjustment. There is a 
great opportunity for the teacher of 
literature to guide the student vet- 
eran to books which, in the depiction 
of individual lives in a variety of 
human situations and the portrayal 
of human nature through specific 
characters, will give him the under- 
standing he seeks. Solutions to press- 
ing personal problems may thus be 
suggested. There is a justifiable place 
for a guidance program which will 
provide reading in accord with the indi- 
vidual student veteran’s interests and 
his needs in meeting life problems. 

In addition to reading books for 
recreation and for personal under- 
standing and adjustment, the student 
veteran was also reading to acquire 
information and understanding about 
his avocational interests. How to 
Make Good Pictures, Understanding 
Music, How to Raise a Dog were only 
a few in a long list of books related 
to hobbies. 

Though the veteran may prefer to 
elect courses related to his vocation, 
he is interested in the problems of 
society, in men and affairs of the world 
about him. His interest in the news 
and the meaning of the news as seen 
in his newspaper and magazine read- 
ing has already been noted. The 
books which he was reading show 
this further: Sixty Million fobs, Re- 
building America, Anatomy of Peace, 
Black Metropolis, and so on. 
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Although the range of interests rep. 
resented in the books read within the 
six months preceding this question. 
naire was great, the average number 
of books read by each student veteran 
was only 2.4. Eighty-eight of the 
five hundred men, 17 per cent, listed 
not a single title. Twenty of these 
were students preparing to become 
engineers; they constituted 19 per 
cent of the entire engineering group 
and were the largest single non. 


reading group observed when the five | 


hundred men were classified according 
to the vocations for which they were 
preparing. These are the hand. 
minded to whom we must make clear 
how realistic it is also to be book- 
minded, and in whom we must stimu- 


late motives for reading. Eighteen of | 


the 88 non-readers had not decided 
on a vocation; they constituted 22 
per cent of the entire group of those 
undecided. 

Twenty-four of the 88 veterans 
who had read no book since entering 
college also were among those who 
during their service years made no 
use of reading facilities offered by 
Special Services. Obviously, reading 
is a continuous habit, and there is a 
close relationship between the extent 
to which these men read while in the 
service and the extent to which they 
read soon after entering college. For 
some veterans, as they testify, read- 
ing—frequently by necessity—first 
became a habit while they were in 
the service. 

Thirteen of the 88 were of the group 
who had had less than three years of 
English in high school. They consti- 
tuted 27 per cent of the group of 46 
who entered college on the basis of 
results of the General Educational 

[Continued on page 338] 
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What Is Our Deadline? 


By LOUIS TOMLINSON BENEZET 


An Educational Crusade to Find the Means of Survival 


EADERSHIP of an institution 
has two major phases which 
might roughly be called the 

internal and the external. Educa- 
tional debate about college presi- 
dencies and like offices has raged over 
the question of which is the more 
important function, the inside or the 
outside. College presidents, dutifully 
following the trends of the argument, 
have turned themselves inside out or 
stretched themselves apart, trying to 
satisfy first one, then the other, of 
the factions. It is probably an argu- 
ment like that of the chicken versus 
the egg, for I know of no president 
generally judged to be successful who 
has not made a success of both 
internal and external administration. 
On the other side, there are presidents 
who have left their offices, sometimes 
in unbecoming haste, because success 
in one of the sides of administration 
did not manage to cover up a large 
and unsightly hole in the other side. 

The fact, however, that knifes 
through such academic quibbles is 
this: Whatever the level of admin- 
istration, its character is directly 
shaped by the character of the society 
surrounding it at any given time. 
The personal influences of college 
presidents on their institutions are as 
nothing before this fact. One need 
only look at what happened to 
colleges throughout the country dur- 


ing the second World War to see it 
in operation. 

It seems curious that in time of 
danger from without, mankind rallies 
his defenses not so much in terms of 
individuals as in terms of institutions. 
He speaks of defending the home, the 
constitution, the American way of 
life, or, as one self-inspired ad writer 
put it in a magazine during the last 
war, the right to boo the Dodgers. 
On a university campus during crises 
we see almost a miniature of embattled 
society huddling together for mutual 
defense. 

In times of danger the people not 
only look to their institutions as 
rallying points for common defense; 
they call upon them for concrete 
service. Once again the second World 
War serves as our example. The 
colleges were called upon to train 
officers, to train enlisted men, to 
train war technicians of every con- 
ceivable sort, to make linguists over- 
night, and even to train governors for 
territories to be occupied after the con- 
flict should be over. Higher education 
found this a hard task, but still it 
was mainly a matter of mechanics. 
Dormitories became barracks, class- 
rooms were militarized, textbooks 
were adapted and new ones pre- 
pared, professors were refurbished 
and retooled, classroom methods were 
streamlined, and the job was done. 
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Today higher education is being 
called upon for another job so 
immensely more difficult and so 
terrifying in its proportions that 
thus far we have done little but look 
helplessly at one another. We are 
asked to educate men out of the 
compulsion to make war. We are 
directed to bring mankind to a level 
of human brotherhood and under- 
standing in a few easy lessons. 

If it were not then enough to 
assign us to a task failed so far by 
every organized institution since time’s 
beginning—the home, the church, 
governments, schools at every level 
from the nursery to senility—we are 
told that this task is to be fulfilled 
in from three to five years. In our 
times the future of society takes its 
mark from the conjectured day when 
up from a barren Siberian proving 
ground there rises a mushroom-shaped 
cloud. The assignment, therefore, is 
that higher education shall bring 
mankind to world brotherhood on 
that day, or preferably one or two 
days in advance, just to be certain. 
Doggedly and, I submit, gallantly, 
college educators have sat down to 
take inventory of the task. It has at 
once appeared that not the enormity 
so much as the time factor of the job 
is what takes it away from our con- 
ception of reality. 


HREE fundamental types of 
instructional activity go on in 
higher education. One is the training 
function, the directing of specific 
skills toward definite careers. To a 


reasonable extent this can be speeded 
up at will as the last war dem- 
onstrated. The second function is a 
function of fact-absorption; this too 
can be speeded up at will, to a 
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reasonable extent. The third func. 
tion—and this is the heart of college 
education—is the development of 
understanding. We have not had | 
much luck so far in speeding up | 
this function. It seems to happen | 
through strange offices often appar. 

ently beyond our direct control, | 
Seemingly it does not submit itself 
to deadlines. The college teacher has 
learned to live with this timeless 
factor in his teaching process. If he 
is a good teacher he tries to develop 
in each of his students some measure 
of this understanding which dis 
tinguishes the truly educated man 
from the robot and the walking 
encyclopaedia. But our means of 
measuring the extent of understanding 
in our students by the time they leave 
us have hardly begun to be developed. 
To the typical graduate we say: “We 
have stuffed you with a few facts, 
trained your hand to do a few simple 
tricks, and the rest remains as a pious 
hope between you and me.” 

Because he is used to this uncon- 
trolled factor in the educative process, 
the college teacher when asked to 
produce it at will becomes quickly 
discouraged and frustrated—and the 
frustration of the intellectual is a 
bitter frustration. We share a feeling 
that we are, as the young British 
poet, Auden, once said, “‘Lecturing on 
navigation while the ship is going 
down.” As a result, perhaps the 
most hopeless companions for 4 
discussion of our chances of avoiding 
war these days are found among 
college faculties. We have a vague 
idea of what must be done to produce 
peacemakers, but the college teacher 
knows it to be so difficult and elusive 
a process that he is inclined to throw 
up his hands and say it simply cannot 
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be done in time to avoid this war. 
] am not sure the college teacher is 
the best person to have around 
young people these days when this 
question arises. 

Disillusionment about man’s chances 
to educate himself quickly away from 
war is not monopolized by college 
faculties. It seems to be the common 
property of the so-called intellectual 
dass. This is the very class which 
ought to be at the frontier now, doing 
everything humanly possible to turn 
public opinion toward peaceful devel- 
opments. The issue has lately been 
confused among the intellectuals by a 
strange brood of philosophies, religious 
as well as secular, springing from the 
loins of the second World War. I 
understand them so imperfectly myself 
that I may succeed only in adding to 
the confusion. One thing, however, 
seems evident: all of them in some 
way concern the basic question, does 
man have within himself the power 
of ordering his own existence; and 
can he direct his own destiny 
toward peace and happiness instead 
of self-immolation? The confusion 
in these postwar philosophies arises 
from the fact that, rightly or wrongly, 
each has been interpreted by large 
numbers of persons as pointing toward 
the inability of man to help himself 
at all. This is strange because most 
of them are positivist doctrines. Yet 
each has somehow contributed to the 
deep pessimism of our age. 

Until recently the philosophic cult 
most in vogue has been that of the 
so-called Existentialists. The curious 
thing about this group is that their 
progenitor, Kierkegaard, was a deeply 
tligious man, whereas their current 
lading spokesman, Jean Paul Sartre, 
isa complete atheist. The Existen- 
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tialists would have us cease looking 
for essential factors in human nature 
because the truly important thing to 
them is the individual act of being 
in each separate human animal. As 
Kierkegaard protested, ‘Existence 
must precede essence.” Thus they 
accept no fundamental laws governing 
mankind; instead they endow man 
with a free will and the necessity to 
plan his own destiny. Since many 
current Existentialists believe in no 
God, they cut man adrift in his own 
small canoe, saying merely that he 
can paddle himself to a good world if 
only he will. It is easy to see why 
this cult has sown more hopelessness 
and despair than conviction and hope. 

Directly opposed to the Existen- 
tialists are the Neo-Thomists, and to 
refer it back still further, the Neo- 
Platonists. These people turn their 
backs on individual human existence 
and tell us that salvation lies instead 
in the return to underlying and 
unchanging ethical truths about man- 
kind. Since, however, such a return 
requires putting out of mind the 
everyday problems of the market 
place, it constantly asks us to turn 
a back somersault from the facts of 
daily existence. Thus far, only a 
minority of us have felt acrobatic 
enough to perform this exercise 
regularly. 

In religious philosophy neo-ortho- 
doxy is having its day; sometimes 
called “crisis theologians,” the high 
priests of this doctrine would remind 
us that man is and will ever remain 
a little lower than the angels and 
that he will never by his own efforts 
reach a permanent plateau of peace 
and plenty. God alone can grant 
such grace and in His wisdom He 
chooses not to grant it to His children. 
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Thus they must struggle along as 
they will and do the best they can 
with each crisis, as it emerges from 
their sins of omission and com- 
mission. Again, we can clearly see 
how discouragement may spread from 
a quick reading of such a philosophy. 

A fourth group of thinkers about 
our times might be called the psycho- 
analytic philosophers. We might list 
Karen Horney, Eric Fromm, and to 
a degree the late Rabbi Joshua 
Liebman. Their message would help 
us connect the values of modern 
psychiatry with all other values which 
help to promote personal wholeness. 
These persons present perhaps the 
most helpful doctrine for they tell 
us that in the roots of man’s own 
consciousness lie possibilities for self- 
understanding and for understanding 
of things beyond himself. Such self- 
understanding depends upon the 
ability to free the self from inner 
conflicts, from fears, from narrow 
prejudice, from impulses to domina- 
tion or to blind submission. Unlike 
the Existentialists these psychologists 
can give us some glint of the means 
by which we can improve ourselves. 
Neither is alliance with God left out; 
rather this is seen as perhaps the 
highest form of personal wholeness. 
None of these happy events, of course, 
is billed as an easy attainment. It is 
erhaps unfortunate, for instance, 
that Rabbi Liebman’s book has been 
for two years the nation’s best-seller 
mainly because people bought it for 
its nerve-soothing title, Peace of Mind. 
And the boundary line Fromm draws 
between false freedom which leads to 
totalitarianism and self-ruination and 
real freedom which can result in a 
working democracy among equals is 
so indistinct that once again the 
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seeker may be left still with a feeling 


of hopeless inability to reach a 


Utopian ideal. 


HAT does this babel of postwar | 
philosophies tell us about our | 


chances for survival? What signs 
does it give education that there is a 
job, after all, for it to do? 

If anything emerges from the con. 
fusion, it is to restate the priority of 
the individual mind in any human 
problem. All of these doctrines one 
way or another are trying to tell us 
that no general pattern of learning, 
no super-curriculum, no bottles of 
capsuled social fact, will bring us 
world understanding or contribute 
to world peace. The peace frontier 
is inside the human head. Education 
along that frontier will succeed only 
to the extent that the learner comes, 





partly through our teaching efforts, | 
to understand himself and to organize | 


his own meanings. 
in our ability to help him see himself, 
to know himself, to know others, to 


Our chance lies | 


propel himself in his study, and to | 
drive himself not only toward a | 


professional goal but to a membership 
with things in this world more endur- 
ing than his individual life. 
Allegheny College has one thousand 
students. 


to which it is able to provide one 
thousand different courses of study. 

I realize that to put into effect 
what I am advocating might be too 
expensive for any college to afford 
in toto. The packaged program of 
general education required of all 
Freshmen, and sometimes Sopho- 
mores, is a national phenomenon on 
the college scene. This has come about 
first, because it guarantees at least 


It will succeed in reaching | 
its educational goals in the proportion _ 
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QUR DEADLINE 


surface exposure to some basic facts 
about our world; second, because it is 
an economical means of providing 
instruction. As an educator charged 
with the responsibility of guaranteeing 
some measure of standardized results, 
no matter how superficial, I bow 
to the packaged general-education 
course. As an administrator expected 
to show a slim operating balance at 
the close of the academic year, I bow 
once more. I believe it should be 
used selectively, however, and with 
wide allowances for individual per- 
formance. In so far as it threatens 
to take over the whole lower half of 
college education, leaving no room 
for individual choice in those years, 
we should shun the package system 
of general education as Beelzebub 
himself. We should be deeply con- 
cerned about the national drift toward 
controlled learning in our colleges. 
The chief danger of the completely 
prescribed curriculum is not that its 
ingredients are not good, because 
these, by and large, have been well 
chosen and well developed by a hard- 
working faculty. The trouble lies 
just there: it is the faculty that 
does all the work on most general- 
education courses. By the time the 
course reaches the student via lecture 
and exhaustive syllabus, most of its 
good has been used up in the educa- 
tion of the teachers. The student is 
expected to do little organization by 
himself. He is given little chance 
to arrive at his own meanings. Every- 
thing has been worked out for him. 
In his first year in college, the very 
tme when he should be spurred 
toward a driving initiative, he is 
cooled off and told to sit and listen 
how the world is run. A deadly 
passivity creeps over him which 
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scarcely leaves until his graduation 
day. At that time he is told he 
must now start thinking and shifting 
for himself. 

Recently a famous eastern college 
has advertised a required and uniform 
freshman curriculum. All students 
take the same courses in the funda- 
mental tools of college learning: 
English, social science, mathematics 
and physical science, foreign lan- 
guage. With pardonable pride the 
college authorities have announced 
the success of their first year’s experi- 
ment. What is their evidence? Fewer 
students flunked out of the college 
than ever before. Leavenworth might 
boast a similar record. 


E ACCEPT, as we have said, 
the selective use of prefabri- 
cated general-education courses for 
minimal teaching of organized knowl- 
edge and for the sort of economy that 
can permit individualized teaching 
in other parts of the program. We 
should insist that some _ individ- 
ually chosen courses and individually 
selected work in those courses be 
made the privilege of students in all 
four years. We are fortunate to have 
in this college some of the most 
apt students in the country. We 
have here a gold mine of natural 
talent. If we fail to set these young 
minds to work, as soon as they arrive, 
on some study close to the personal 
interests of each, then we have lost 
something we cannot recapture. We 
have lost a chance to help them gain 
that kind of learning which brings 
true personal freedom and which yet 
includes self-control. This is the kind 
of learning that may in time banish 
war. 
This kind of learning is not easy. 
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It calls likewise for the hardest 
teaching in the world. It does not 
bring quick answers or uniform 


answers or even the answers teachers 
always expect. It will not bring 
us answers in time, I believe, to make 
any real difference in the current 
world peril. In so far as higher 
education can help, we shall have to 
get by the next few years on our luck 
and our prayers. It may sound like 
rank desertion that I thus abandon 
our chances of making our deadline. 
But the work we have to do does not 
yield results so fast. If we do it 
well, and all join us, I can conceive 
that the colleges may actually 
show measurable influence toward 
world peace a generation from now. 
Our approach, once more stated, is 
through the individual human mind. 
Rabbi Liebman has said it for us: 

“No reconstructed society can be built 
on unreconstructed individuals. Personal 
unbalance never leads to social stability. 
And peace of mind is the indispensable 
prerequisite of individual and _ social 
balance.””! 

Education, like all great social 
forces, is a qualitative experience. 
Our confusions and wranglings over 
the content of education are based on 
failure to remember this truth. We 
quibble over what item of fact should 
or should not go into our course of 
study. As Fromm says, 

The pathetic superstition prevails that 
by knowing more facts one arrives at the 
knowledge of reality. Hundreds of scat- 


tered and unrelated facts are dumped 


1Peace of Mind. New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1946. p. 6. 
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into the heads of students. Their time 
and energy are taken up by learning more 
and more facts so that there is little left 
for thinking.” 

Because education is a qualitative 
experience, it must be qualitatively 
arranged. We should have the sort 
of classrooms, libraries, conference 
rooms, and out-of-class activities that 
stimulate individual students to find 
their own meanings and to express 
themselves. More than all these, 
we should have teachers who are 
equal to their challenge. One edu- 
cator has put it: “The chief task in 
[education] is to set adventurous stu- 
dents among the masters.’ What 
he should not have left out is that 
the masters too must be adventurous, 
They must also understand human 
nature and the learning process. 

It will be argued by many that 


what I have here proposed makes of | 


higher education a sort of crusade. 
So be it. It will also be said that it 


makes the college teacher a sort of | 


poor man’s psychiatrist. We could 
all err further in that direction. Still 
others will say we have not the 
slightest practical chance of so pene- 
trating the minds of our students that 
they will be changed throughout the 
rest of their lives. As we look about 
us at our world, and at the utter 
uncertainty of the survival of our 
civilization, I propose a counter- 
question: Do we dare refuse to try? 
[Vol. XX, No. 5] 


*Escape from Freedom. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1941. p. 248. 

*Kelly, R. L., editor. The Effective College. 
New York: Association of American Colleges, 
1928. p. 64. 
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English for Foreign Students 


By HERBERT SCHUELER 


Plan Devised by Queens College English Language Institute for the Instruction 
of Students of Heterogeneous Linguistic Background 


ITH the increasing influx to 

the United States of foreign 

students in search of profes- 
sional training,! it has become neces- 
sary since the war for many institutions 
to establish programs of English and 
orientation. It has been the experi- 
ence of many colleges and universities 
that a large percentage of students 
from foreign countries enter upon 
their professional work with an insuf- 
ficient command of English to carry 
on their studies in American class- 
rooms in which no linguistic conces- 
sion can be made for them. In 
addition, there is great need for some 
program of cultural and social orienta- 
tion for these students to assist them 
to make wholesome adjustments to 
American ways of living. Ultimately, 
the extent of international under- 
standing will depend on the degree of 
familiarity and sympathy with one 
another’s ways shown by the peoples 
of the world, and this movement of 
foreign students to our colleges and 
universities provides a promising way 
of working toward that goal. 

Queens College began its English 
Language Institute for students from 
foreign lands five and a half years ago 
and has had a small but active pro- 
gram in operation continuously since 


‘During the spring semester, 1948, almost three 
thousand students from foreign countries were reg- 
istered in colleges and universities of metropolitan 
New York alone. 
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then. The problems, both linguistic 
and cultural, met in this program pre- 
sented both unique and typical as- 
pects, and a description of the 
attempts made at Queens to meet 
them are presented here in the hope 
that they will make some contribution 
to a still modest but growing field. 
One factor, more than any other, 
has determined the distinctive charac- 
ter of the program at Queens, and 
that is the fact that its students come 
from many different foreign lands and 
present a variety of linguistic back- 
grounds. At no time has it been pos- 
sible, even if it were deemed desirable, 
to schedule a class in which all the 
students can fall back on a common 
lingua franca. A typical class enrolled 
in the program has students whose 
native tongues are Turkish, Persian, 
Greek, Polish, French, German, Span- 
ish, and Russian. It was, therefore, 
impossible to evolve a program in 
which a tongue other than English 
played any prominent part in the 
instruction. And so, by force of cir- 
cumstance alone, a direct approach 
to the teaching of English became 
mandatory. No foreign dictionaries 
are ever used. No attempt is made to 
use translation exercises. All explana- 
tion, all teaching, all textual material, 
even at the most elementary level, 
utilizes English alone. In a sense, 
then, the work in English teaching for 
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foreign students at Queens College is 
an experience in a direct method of 
teaching English as a foreign language. 

Two main variables determine the 
placement of the students in specific 
sections of the program. One is the 
professional interest of the student. In 
five and a half years of operation, 
some of the fields of study of profes- 
sional and pre-professional students 
enrolled have been distributed as 


follows: 


Number of 
Students 
Applied physical sciences (engineering, met- 


CS ES Beye eae See oe 154 
Medical sciences (medicine, veterinary 

ENE, PAMTINAET)... 2... esos 67 
Mo oi es Ea penises sci 32 
Law, economics, business, diplomatic and 

GOVETNMENE SEFVICS. .. 2.06 e scence 69 
Foreign-language teaching............... 9 
bs tigen d uieticaoniove 24 


The other and much more crucial 
variable is the knowledge of English 
that the student brings with him to 
this country. It has been found that 
one of the most unreliable indexes of 
a student’s knowledge is the number 
of years of formal English study that 
he had in his native land. It has 
become necessary, therefore, to meas- 
ure the student’s command of English 
before admitting him to the appro- 
priate section in the program. 


OST students fall into four 

categories so far as their knowl- 
edge of English is concerned. For the 
purpose of identification, these are 
called beginning, elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced. Those who 
show little or no practical knowledge 
of English are placed in a beginners’ 
section. Those who come with some 
background of English, usually at the 
reading level, and little oral command 
of the language, are placed in an 
“elementary” section. No attempt is 
made in these two sections to divide 
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the students according to professional 
interest, since their need is primarily 
one of basic communication, and they 
are far from able to benefit from 
specialized instruction in the linguistic 
demands of their professional areas, 
Those students who come with a 
working knowledge of English suff. 
cient for everyday communication are 
placed in either the “intermediate” or 
“advanced” sections, and an attempt 
is made, wherever possible, to create 
sections of students with some homo- 
geneity of professional interest at 
these levels. It is possible, therefore, 
to schedule at various times an inter- 
mediate or advanced section of 12 
students whose main interest lies in 
the biological sciences and among 
whose members are to be found future 
physicians, dentists, veterinarians, 
public-health employees, and the like. 
It is frequently possible also to 
schedule sections of students at this 
level whose main interest is in the 
physical sciences, in which category 
can be found future or present elec- 
trical, mechanical, and civil engineers; 
research chemists; and the like. Such 
professional homogeneity is particu- 
larly desirable at the upper levels 
because it makes possible a reading 
program geared to the students’ future 
needs of professional study. Thus, for 
instance, future physicians can be 
helped to read articles of scientific 
content, given experience in preparing 
research papers in their fields, and 
encouraged to engage in_ round- 
table discussions arranged about top- 
ics related to their professional 
interests. 

As finally evolved, the program 
calls for the assignment of two teach- 
ers to a class. Each class is scheduled 
for a minimum of 16 class-hours of 
instruction (a total of 270 for the 
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semester), divided between two in- 
structors. The allocation of learning 
experiences to these hours varies with 
the level of the section. A typical 
week’s program of an intermediate 
section includes five to seven hours of 
instruction in oral-aural skills, three 
to four hours in reading, and three to 
four hours in writing. In addition, 
each student is scheduled for at least 
one weekly individual conference with 
one of his instructors and five hours 
of individual drill with specially 
trained graduate assistants. His regu- 
larly scheduled co-curricular activities 
are a weekly assembly of all the foreign 
students, two hours long, a weekly 
social coffee hour for all students, and 
weekly excursions to points of interest 
in New York City and its environs. 
Attempts are continually made to 
relate some of the oral work in class 
and some of the written work to these 
co-curricular experiences. For in- 
stance, at assembly programs, docu- 
mentary films are shown and then 
discussed in the oral sections, or 
speakers are heard and the discussion 
and question period carried over into 
the regular class work. Similarly, trips 
to places of interest provide topics for 
round-table discussions, oral reports, 
and compositions. A visit of the 
engineers to a local electric-light plant 
may be designed to furnish material 


_ for reading of articles on electric light 


and power, the discussion of the tech- 
nical aspects of the production of 
electricity for a city, and the writing 
of reports on specific phases of the 
topic. In such ways it is felt that 
specific linguistic experiences can be 
made more vital and more closely 
related to the interest level of each 
individual. The students work as a 
committee of the whole in planning 
the social activities of the Coffee 
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Hour. In the organization of recep- 
tion committees to welcome invited 
American students, professors, and 
members of the community, in the 
preparation of entertainment, in the 
planning of seating arrangements and 
refreshments, ample informal oppor- 
tunity is found for conversational 
practice in practical situations. Stu- 
dent activity in writing is given 
further impetus by the regular publi- 
cation of a mimeographed newspaper 
which is written, edited, and produced 
with a minimum of faculty help, and 
which is addressed not only to the 
foreign-student community but also 
to the American students at Queens. 

Many successful attempts are also 
made to give foreign students some 
firsthand experience with American 
customs and ways of living by finding 
lodgings for them in American homes 
near the College (Queens College has 
no dormitory facilities), and also by se- 
curing invitations for groups of foreign 
students to visit such community 
functions as meetings of local civic 
groups, at some of which the more 
advanced foreign students may deliver 
talks on their native countries, 
social gatherings in homes and in 
community centers, and local sporting 
events. To assist the student further 
in making a wholesome adjustment to 
life in an American community, one 
hour a week of his classroom work is 
devoted to guidance during which 
specific personal problems that have 
group interest are discussed with the 
instructors. 

The over-all aim of the orientation 
that is co-ordinated with the linguistic 
instruction is to make the student feel 
at home in an American community 
and in an American school. The suc- 
cess of this effort has varied, of course, 
with the individual and is limited in 
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part by the facilities available and the 
willingness of American students and 
members of the community to exer- 
cise their functions of friendly hos- 
pitality. There are the inevitable 
misunderstandings on the part of 
Americans and foreign students alike 
but, in the main, more than a begin- 
ning has been made to establish at the 
individual and small-group level a 
basis of common understanding and 
good will. 


T WAS inevitable that little pub- 

lished textual material could be 
found to aid the instructors in carry- 
ing on the instruction in so new a field 
and under such special conditions. 
Perhaps this lack of published mate- 
rial has been more of a blessing than a 
handicap because it challenges the 
workers in the program to evolve 
their own materials as the need for 
them arises. In the beginning and 
elementary sections the greatest single 
need has been for a co-ordinated 
linguistic textbook which furnishes 
materials for the functional teaching 
of the communication essentials of 
English in practical life-centered situ- 
ations. No such material among 
published sources has been found to 
meet the needs of the program. It 
has become necessary, therefore, to 
evolve a textbook for these beginning 
sections. An experimental form of 
such a textbook is now in use and in 
the process of first revision.? This 
text provides linguistic material cen- 
tering around practical situations such 
as a typical day in an American home, 
renting a room, an American holi- 
day, shopping in a department 


store, seeing Broadway, a drive into 


*Lenz, Harold, and Schueler, Herbert. “Practical 
English for Students from Foreign Lands.” Flush- 
ing, New York: Queens College, 1946. 
graphed. 


Mimeo- 
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the country, going to the bank, the 
post office, the movies, and so on. A 
typical lesson consists of, first, text. 
book material, either in the form of 
connected discourse or dramatized 
conversation, in which is illustrated, 
through applications, some basic 
element of English structure; second, 
oral drill, with questions based on the 
reading selection; third, suggestions 
for dramatizations of the situation 
presented in the textbook; fourth, 
written exercises involving the answer- 
ing of specific questions; fifth, a drill 
on specific elements of structure; and, 
sixth, suggested material for compo. 
sitions. A minimum of formal 
grammatical terminology appears in 
the textbook. 

An inductive approach is used 
throughout, with the students en- 
couraged to discover basic rules of 
usage and form through the analysis 
of the reading material. Since a 
main element in linguistic develop- 
ment is vocabulary building, special 
attention is paid to the gradation of 
the vocabulary. A word or expres- 
sion, when used first, is explained in 
the text, either through the use of a 
picture or a diagram, whenever that 
is possible, or through a verbal expla. 
nation using vocabulary that is already 
familiar to the student. Care 1s 
taken to have such new key words 
used several times in the lesson in 
which they first appear, and especially 
in the exercise material, and then used 
frequently in exercises to follow. At 
no time is the student encouraged to 
utilize a foreign-language dictionary, 
since the experience in the program 
has shown that the usual dictionary 
definitions in foreign languages are 
more often a hindrance than a help. 
By insisting that the student use Eng- 
lish means to discover the meanings of 
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ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 
English words, it is hoped that he will 


place increasingly less reliance upon 
translation into his native tongue as 
the first step in comprehension. 

As might be expected with students 
of varying linguistic backgrounds, the 
problems of establishing acceptable 
habits of pronunciation and intona- 
tion loom large. It has become neces- 
sary, therefore, to devote as much 
time as possible to specific individually 
oriented drill on the production of 
acceptable approximations of English 
speech. Whenever possible, the stu- 
dent is given access to voice mirrors 
so that he may listen to himself as 
well as the models presented by the 
teacher or on records. Extensive use 
is made of recorded materials for 
exercises in aural comprehension as 
well as for oral imitation. Some of 
these records are commercially availa- 
ble, such as the Basic English rec- 
ords, particularly useful for oral 
imitation, and recordings of speeches, 
selections from English literature, and 
transcriptions of such radio programs 
as round-table discussions and docu- 
mentary dramatizations. In addition, 
members of the staff made their own 
transcriptions of oral material for use 
in the classroom. Extensive use is 
being made, too, of visual and audio- 
visual aids in the form of film strips 
and documentary sound motion pic- 
tures, useful particularly as a starting 
point for discussion and composition 
writing. 

Reading material for the interme- 
diate and advanced sections is geared 
at least partly to the professional 
interests of the students and partly 
toward a general cultural orientation. 
Experience showed that there was 
little need for graded text material of 
the type used in the lower levels, and 
therefore it has been possible to utilize 
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such sources as current newspapers, 
especially the New York Times and 
the Herald Tribune, current period- 
icals, especially Harper's, Atlantic 
Monthly, and Coronet, and specialized 
readings which can be found in Science 
Illustrated, United Nations News, and 
some of the medical journals. Attempts 
to use more elementary material pub- 
lished in the United States for stu- 
dents of high-school age, such as 
Scholastic Magazine and the Na- 
tional Education Association’s Build- 
ing America Series, have met with 
dubious success, since the students, 
who, with few exceptions, were beyond 
secondary-school age, believed the 
level of interest, if not of language, to 
be beneath them. It has become 
necessary, therefore, for the staff to 
write reading-comprehension materi- 
als especially for the last half of the 
session of the elementary group. Such 
materials are usually adaptations of 
articles appearing in newspapers and 
periodicals to meet the vocabulary 
level of the students without sacrific- 
ing the basic content. 


INCE students from foreign lands 

come to the United States with a 
definite professional purpose and their 
preliminary work in English must be 
geared toward the successful fulfill- 
ment of that purpose, it is essential 
that any program of English estab- 
lished for them place sufficient empha- 
sis on the evaluation of their progress 
and on rating their skill in the lan- 
guage by the time they are ready to 
begin their professional studies. For 
that reason, the staff of the Queens 
College Institute has had as one of its 
basic functions the development of a 
valid and reliable testing program 
that will assist in the planning of 
instruction, in appraising the stu- 
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dent’s progress, and in offering a 
reliable evaluation of the student’s 
command of English at the time when 
he applies for admission to the uni- 
versity or college of his choice. Here, 
too, there was a dearth of available 
published material. Most of the 
standardized tests available in read- 
ing, vocabulary, and composition were 
made with American students in 
mind and are largely invalid for use 
with foreign students. Objective ex- 
aminations in oral competence are, of 
course, not available. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to attempt to adapt 
existing measuring devices for the use 
of foreign students and, if necessary, 
to create new measures applying to 
them alone. 

Of all the measures of reading 
ability that the staff investigated, the 
one that was found to be the most 
useful was the reading section of the 
College Entrance Board Examination 
for Foreign Students.? However, this 
examination is new, and norm tables 
as a basis for comparison are, at this 
writing, not yet available. The Col- 
lege Entrance Board Examination for 
Foreign Students is, of course, ar- 
ranged for the use of the foreign 
student in his native country and 
therefore contains certain measures 
which are necessary in getting the 
measure of the student’s general ability 
before he comes to this country, but it 
is superfluous for rating a student who 
is already here. For instance, one part 
of the examination contains a short 
section on spatial analogies which is 
designed to give the American author- 
ities some idea of the foreign student’s 
general intelligence and is of course 
useful in the absence of any other 


3College Entrance Examination Board, English 
Examination for Foreign Students, Form VFS. 
Princeton, 
Service. 


New Jersey: Educational Testing 
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standardized measures; but after a 
student has been admitted to the 
United States and has been enrolled 
in a program of study, other measures 
of his general ability are much more 
reliable. 

Of the published reading examina- 
tions designed for Americans, the 
American Council on Education Co- 
operative English Examinations have 
proved to be the most useful, since 
they provided norms for the high- 
school and college levels which are 
convenient means of comparison of 
the foreign students’ level with that 
of the American students’ level. It 
has been found that the level of com- 
prehension score is a much more useful 
index of the student’s ability than the 
rate of comprehension score since, as 
a general rule, even the best foreign 
student reads at a slower rate than 
the average American whose native 
tongue is English. Experiments have 
been carried out in extending the time 
allowed the student to complete this 
examination, and it has been found 
that the level of comprehension score 
can be increased significantly thereby. 
On level of comprehension, it has been 
found that the mean achievement of 
the foreign student in our program 
with a minimum of eighteen weeks of 
full-time instruction in English at the 
intermediate level increases to the 
norm for the twelfth grade if the time 
allowed for taking the examination is 
sufficiently extended. 

Existing measures of vocabulary 
have been found to be less satisfactory. 
Available multiple-choice measures 
give the vocabulary out of context 
and specialize in the lower levels of 
frequency. It was found advisable, 
therefore, to attempt to create a 
vocabulary examination based on the 
first two thousand words of the 
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Thorndike frequency list and pre- 
senting each word to be tested in a 
sentence, followed by four alter- 
natives offered as synonyms. Two 
forms of a 100-item vocabulary test 
were produced and tried out.‘ It was 
found that the results on the first 
vocabulary test correlated most highly 
with standardized reading results and 
in descending order with the vocabu- 
lary range of speaking ability, vo- 
cabulary range of writing ability, the 
structural correctness of speaking 
ability, and last, the structural cor- 
rectness of writing ability. 

Writing ability is measured more 
informally. Each instructor assigns 
written work each week and rates it 
according to a scale followed by all of 
the instructors. Periodic examina- 
tions are given in which an attempt is 
made to standardize, as far as pos- 
sible, the scale of rating used, so as to 
offer a basis for comparing the various 
levels of achievement in the program. 

As a measure of speaking ability, 
the staff of the program evolved a 
series of recorded tests. Eight-inch 
discs are used which offer a little more 
than two minutes of speaking time. A 
standard reading selection and a set 
of topics for extemporaneous speaking 
are prepared for each examination. 
Each student at each such recorded 
examination is required to read the 
selection into the microphone and to 
follow it with a short discourse on the 
topic chosen for his extemporaneous 
speaking. To prevent the student 
from memorizing a prepared speech, 
he is not shown the two topics from 
which he can make a choice earlier 
than fifteen minutes in advance of 
taking the examination. He is given 
the reading selection a day in advance, 


‘Queens College English Language Institute, 
Vocabulary Test, Forms XA2, XBz2. Flushing, 
New York: Queens College. Mimeographed. 
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however, and is left free to get what- 
ever help he can in rehearsing the 
reading. These records are then rated 
by a panel of examiners who are not 
teaching in the program and who 
therefore do not know any of the 
students. This panel rates each record 
on a ten-point scale in the following 
categories: pronunciation, enuncia- 
tion, and intonation; fluency; vocabu- 
lary range; and structural correctness. 
After the records have been rated, the 
instructors go over the record of each 
student and specific help is scheduled 
for him on the basis of the need shown 
in the examination. 

A similar examination, utilizing 
another standard reading selection 
and a different, but comparable, set of 
topics for extemporaneous speaking, 
is given approximately eight weeks 
after the first recorded examination. 
The other side of the student’s eight- 
inch disc is used and is rated in the 
same way. A convenient means of 
evaluating the student’s progress in 
speaking is then at hand. By now, a 
library of several hundred of stu- 
dents’ oral examinations has been 
collected and will provide material for 
linguistic studies of many kinds for 
teachers and graduate students work- 
ing at Queens. 

Each student is given a complete 
rating at least twice a semester in the 
following categories: 

1. Recognitional skills: 

a. Understanding the written word 

4. Understanding the spoken word 
2. Active skills: 

a. Writing ability 

(1) Vocabulary range 
(2) Structural correctness 
4. Speaking ability: 
(1) Pronunciation, 
tonation 
(2) Fluency 


(3) Vocabulary range 
(4) Structural correctness 


enunciation, and _ in- 


The rating sheet is a simple bar graph. 
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It will be seen from this short sum- 
mary of testing procedures that they 
are still in the process of development 
and have not as yet reached any pre- 
tensions of standardization. How- 
ever, the instructors in the program 
have found that the experience gained 
in exploring the various possible ways 
of evaluating the linguistic skills of 
the students has helped them appre- 
ciably in meeting the instructional 
needs of their students. 


HE problems of foreign students 
in the United States are only 
partly linguistic. One important source 
of maladjustment is the academic 
atmosphere prevailing in American 
institutions of higher learning. There- 
fore, one of the objectives of a program 
of English for foreign students is the 
orientation of the student into the 
academic practices of American insti- 
tutions of higher learning. This ob- 
jective is fulfilled in various ways. 
Each student above the beginner’s 
level is allowed to audit one course of 
his own choosing in the regular col- 
lege. For instance, a student inter- 
ested in mechanical engineering may 
be allowed to audit an analytical- 
mechanics course, or a student of 
international politics may be allowed 
to audit a course in comparative gov- 
ernment. In this way it is hoped that 
the student can not only test in the 
classroom his own comprehension of 
the language pertaining to his field 
but also get an insight into the con- 
ventions of the American college and 
university classroom. 
In addition, each student is given 
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help in understanding the system of 
classification, of borrowing books, and 
of using standard reference materials 
in the College library. A regular 
feature of each semester’s work jis a 
two-hour illustrated session with one 
of the college librarians, followed by a 
guided tour through the library. 

In the weekly guidance sessions, 
opportunity is given for the discussion 
of the student’s own problems as he 
meets them on the campus and as 
they can be anticipated for him when 
he goes to another campus to register, 
to look for accommodations in dormi- 
tories, to seek advice as to what 
courses to take, and soon. It has been 
found that foreign students are most 
grateful for this help and need it 
badly. The fact, for instance, that 
in an American college or university 
attendance is taken and the students 
are expected to attend every session 
of a course, is something that is quite 
new to many students who have had 
some experience with European uni- 
versities and their more liberal inter- 
pretation of the need for classroom 
attendance. 

As must by now be evident, a 
major characteristic of this program 
of English and orientation is its flexi- 
bility. There is, for good or ill, no 
“Queens System”’ as such, since the 
necessity for continual adaptation to 
the needs of a constantly varying 
heterogeneous student population 
makes it inadvisable to follow a pre- 
conceived set pattern, and since it is 
the conviction of the staff that a 
flexible approach makes it possible to 
benefit best from experience. 

[Vol. XX, No. 6] 
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Religious Services in Colleges’ 

This article is a condensation of 
a study of eleven colleges which 
accepted as a desirable objective the 
supervision and development of the 
religious life of the student. The 
eleven colleges included two private 
junior colleges, three women’s col- 
leges, four private coeducational col- 
leges, the college of arts and sciences 
of a large church-related coeduca- 
tional university, and the college of 
arts and sciences of a large church- 
related men’s university. 

Chapel service was held in nine 
institutions. Attendance was com- 
pulsory for students of a certain faith 
in three institutions, and it was not 
compulsory for any students in two 
institutions. In one of the two insti- 
tutions where there was no chapel 
service, it was assumed that the stu- 
dents would make use of the facilities 
which were available for religious 
worship. 

It is generally agreed that the 
chapel should be a place for religious 
worship and not for an activity such 
as the assembly, and in this study it 
was evident that in those institutions 
in which chapel service was held in a 
toom which resembled the interior of 
a church, there was no confusion 
between chapel and assembly. This 
was markedly so in the women’s 
colleges. In several of the other 
institutions where the chapel services 
were held in an auditorium or some 


‘Reported by Dugald S. Arbuckle, School of 
Education, Boston University. 
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similar room, there was not such a 
clear differentiation between chapel 
and assembly. It may be noted, 
too, that whereas a student might 
drop into a real chapel for a few 
minutes of quiet contemplation, he 
would hardly do so in an auditorium 
which was used for such activities as 
dancing and debating. 

Chapel service was held in two 
private junior colleges, two women’s 
colleges, four private coeducational 
colleges, and one college of arts and 
sciences of a large men’s church- 
related university. In nine institu- 
tions where chapel service was held, 
it had been attended by 77 per cent of 
the 683 Freshmen who were ques- 
tioned, and 4 per cent of those who 
had attended chapel service con- 
sidered it to be of no value. 

Student opinion regarding chapel 
service in institutions where attend- 
ance was compulsory for all students, 
in institutions where attendance was 
compulsory for students of a certain 
faith only, and in institutions where 
attendance was not compulsory for 
any students showed no significant 
differences between the percentages 
of students who had attended chapel 
service in the different types of 
institutions; nor were there any sig- 
nificant differences of opinion regard- 
ing the value of the service in the 
different types of institutions. Only 
84 per cent of the 230 Freshmen who 
were questioned indicated that they 
had attended chapel service in those 
institutions where administrative offi- 
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cers had stated that attendance was 
compulsory for all students. It may 
be that the “compulsory” regulation 
with regard to attendance at chapel 
service was not severely enforced. 

It is impossible to categorize coun- 
seling into certain types but, just as 
the root of some problem might be 
financial, or educational, or voca- 
tional in nature, so it might also be 
religious. Of the 833 Freshmen who 
were questioned in the eleven institu- 
tions, 31 per cent had received religious 
counseling from teachers. It should 
be noted that in the eleven institu- 
tions, which were either church- 
related or dominated by Christian 
influence, many of the teachers on 
the faculty were either priests, min- 
isters, or nuns who, administrators 
felt, were quite capable of giving 
religious counsel. 

Of those students who had received 
counseling, 7 per cent considered it to 
be of no value. Of the students who 
were questioned, the largest percent- 
ages who were given religious counsel- 
ing by teachers were in the women’s 
colleges and the college of arts and 
sciences of a large men’s church- 
related university. The smallest per- 
centages were in the college of arts 
and sciences of a large coeducational 
church-related university, in the pri- 
vate coeducational colleges, and in 
the private junior colleges. 

Interesting questions are raised by 
a study of these figures. In the 
institutions where religious services 
were available, as in the women’s 
colleges, a large percentage of the 
students had received religious coun- 
seling. On the other hand, in institu- 
tions where no religious services were 
available, as in the public junior 
colleges, only a small fraction of the 
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students had been given counseling 
on religious problems. Does this 
mean that the students in the women’s 
colleges had more religious problems 
than the students in the public junior 
colleges? Does it mean that religious 
problems were recognized as such in 
the women’s colleges but not in the 
public junior colleges? Does it mean 
that the students in the public junior 
colleges have just as many religious 
problems as the students in the 
women’s colleges but that nothing is 
done about them? Or does it mean 
that certain problems, such as those 
of a moral nature, were being consid- 
ered as religious in some institutions 
but not in others? 

From the evidence gathered in a 
study of the qualifications of faculty 
members it would appear that in the 
eleven institutions under study those 
faculty members teaching religious 
courses met the qualifications set by 
the American Council on Education 
committee which stated that “religion 
... will be taught through the 
courses given by professors who in 
scholarship, teaching ability, interest 
in the students, and religious experi- 
ence and insight are the equal of any 
member of the faculty.”* 

Further supporting evidence for 
this statement is the fact that only 
3 per cent of the 619 Freshmen who 
had taken courses in religion consid- 
ered them to be of no value, while 73 
per cent considered them to be of 
much value. Of the 833 Freshmen 
who were questioned, 74 had taken 
religious courses. 

Although courses in religion were 
offered by all eleven institutions, they 


2American Council on Education. Religious 
Counseling of College Students. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1945. p. 63 
(Series VI). 
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were compulsory for all students in 
only four institutions, and for stu- 
dents of a given faith in only six 
institutions. There were no signifi- 
cant differences of student opinion in 
these two types of institutions re- 
garding the value of religious courses 
which had been taken. 

It was in the women’s colleges that 
the largest percentages of Freshmen 
and Juniors who were questioned had 
taken courses in religion. Every 
Junior who was questioned in these 
institutions had been enrolled in a 
course in religion. The smailest per- 
centages of students who had taken 
courses in religion were in the pri- 
vate junior colleges, the private co- 
educational colleges, and the college 
of arts and sciences of a large coedu- 
cational church-related university. 

Religious groups could be formed 
on any campus if a number of stu- 
dents so desired, and they were actu- 
ally sponsored by all eleven institu- 
tions with the exception of one private 
coeducational college. The Sodality 
was the most common organization 
in the Roman Catholic institutions, 
and in the other church-related col- 
leges the religious organizations de- 
pended, to a great extent, on the 
denomination which controlled the 
institution. 

Of all the 765 Freshmen who were 
questioned in the ten institutions, 
60 per cent belonged to church clubs 
or organizations, and only 1 per cent 
of those who did, considered the 
experience of membership to be of 
no value. 

The largest percentages who be- 
longed to church clubs or organiza- 
tions were in the Private junior 
colleges, the women’s colleges, and 
the private coeducational colleges. 
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The smallest percentage was in the 
college of arts and sciences of a large 
coeducational university. 

The objective which was accepted 
in the eleven institutions was the 
supervision and development of the 
religious life of the student. What 
does the evidence show as to the 
extent of the achievement of this 
objective? 

1. Chapel service had been attended by 
approximately 75 per cent of the 
Freshmen and Juniors who were ques- 
tioned in the nine institutions where 
chapel service was held. Less than 5 
per cent of the students who had 
attended chapel service considered it to 
be of no value. There were no sig- 
nificant differences between the propor- 
tions of Freshmen and Juniors who 
attended chapel service. 

2. Compulsion with regard to attendance 
at chapel service had little apparent 
effect on student opinion regarding the 
value of the service. 

3. Religious counseling had been given by 
teachers to 31 per cent of the Freshmen 
and 55 per cent of the Juniors who were 
questioned. Less than 8 per cent of 
the students who had had religious 
counseling considered it of no value. 

4. Courses in religion had been taken by 
approximately 75 per cent of the 
Freshmen and 85 per cent of the 
Juniors who were questioned. Less 
than 4 per cent of the students who had 
taken courses in religion considered 
them to be of no value. 

5. There were no significant differences of 
opinion between Freshmen and Juniors 
who were questioned regarding the 
value of the religious services described. 

6. There was no chapel service in the 
college of arts and sciences of a large 
coeducational church-related university 
and in one women’s church-related col- 
lege. In the latter institution, facilities 
were available for religious worship and 
it was assumed that they would be used. 
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7. Of the students questioned, the greatest 
number who had received religious 
counseling were in the women’s church- 
related colleges and in the college of 
arts and sciences of a large men’s 
church-related university; the smallest 
number, in the college of arts and 
sciences of a large coeducational church- 
related university, the private coedu- 
cational colleges, and the private 
junior colleges. 

8. Of the students questioned, the greatest 
number who had taken courses in 
religion were found in the women’s 
church-related colleges; the smallest 
number were in the private junior 
colleges, the private coeducational col- 
leges, and the college of arts and 
sciences of a large coeducational 
church-related university. 

g. Of the students who were questioned, 
the greatest number who belonged to 
religious organizations were in the 
women’s church-related colleges, the 
private junior colleges, and the private 
coeducational colleges; the smallest 
number were in the college of arts and 
sciences of a large coeducational church- 
related university. 


It would thus appear that in these 
eleven institutions which accepted as 
valid the stated objective—the super- 
vision and development of the stu- 
dent’s religious life—the women’s 
church-related colleges were taking 
the most effective measures toward 
the achievement of that objective in 
terms of the number of students 
reached. The least effective measures 
were being taken by the college of 
arts and sciences of a large coeduca- 
tional church-related university. 


A Meaningful Lecture Series 


Every organization, be it a service 
club, church organization, or college, 
accepts as a valuable part of its 


1Reported by William S. Shields, Assistant 
Secretary, Academic Board, U.S. Naval Academy. 
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activities lectures by men and women 
of outstanding achievement or unu. 
sual experience. Sharing the thoughts 
and emotions of people of action, 
responsibility, or experience different 
from our own, contributes to a fuller 
life. 

In view of the effort made to 
arrange for individual lectures of high 
quality, it is remarkable how seldom 
attention is paid to planning a series 
of lectures which will have meaning 
as a whole. This is unfortunately true 
even at the college level. The class. 
room lectures, to be sure, are care- 
fully calculated to constitute an inte- 
grated treatment of subject-matter 
in a given area of knowledge. But 
what about a college’s endowed lec- 
ture series, which is open not only to 
the students but to the community as 
well? Is there any philosophy of 
planned student or adult education 
in it? In most series I am afraid that 
a pattern is not apparent. 

In curricular history there was a 
time when unrestrained choice of 
elective courses was quite popular. 
That period of unbalanced diets has 
fortunately passed. Colleges are now 
taking very seriously the responsi- 
bility of educating all their students 
for full participation in democratic 
life and for full realization of the goals 
of the college. A great deal of effort 
has been expended on determining 
just what essentials must be provided 
for every student during his college 
years. It would seem that the same 
type of leadership would be appro- 
priate in college lecture series. 

Evening, or public, lectures must 
not necessarily be considered extra- 
curricular. They can form a highly 
important part of the curriculum. 
Although they are ‘“‘extra-course” 
lectures, they may be so conceived as 
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to provide a synthesis of knowledge 
for the advanced students, a perspec- 
tive that will dispel the haze of the 
minutiae of classroom work. They 
may also be expected to open new 
areas for philosophic reflection in the 
student’s mind or to provide him 
with facts in areas not covered in his 
particular course studies. 

Most colleges have one or more 
lecture program committees, the ac- 
tion of which may be limited by a 
number of considerations. In many 
cases, initiative is hampered by re- 
strictions imposed in the endowment 
provisions. Usually, however, such 
provisions allow considerable freedom 
in the choice of speakers and subject- 
matter. Availability of funds is a 
real consideration, but it is not the 
determining factor in arranging an 
efective series. The nature of the 
institution will govern the topics 
selected, and series will naturally 
vary among liberal-arts colleges, en- 
gineering schools, agricultural schools, 
military academies, and so on. 

This year the United States Naval 
Academy contemplated its annual 
series of lectures to the first, or senior, 
dass with an eye to organization as 
well as content. Twenty-nine lectures 
could be devoted to a_ schedule of 
“interesting” talks with little inter- 
relationship, or they could constitute 
an integrated effort toward a precon- 
ceived goal. The latter approach was 
chosen. 

At the instance and under the 
direction of Admiral Holloway, three 
areas, each of which forms an integral 
part of a naval officer’s education, 
were selected as a pattern for the 
series: the social-humanistic, the oper- 
ational, and the technical. 

The first area is devoted to the gen- 
eral topics of philosophy, literature, 
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history, government, economics, and 
international relations. Its program 
is as follows: 


FUNDAMENTAL 
Philosophy and the Liberal Mind 
BranD BiansHarD, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Philosophy, Yale University 
Classics for the Moderns 
Marcaret WesstER, Shakespearean actress, 
director, and author 
The Réle of History 
James P. Baxter, President of Williams 
College 


NATIONAL 
Constitutional Law 
Rear Apmirat Oswatp S. Cotcioven, 
U.S. Navy, Judge Advocate General of the Navy 
Future Problems of Domestic Economy 
Cotonet Herman Bevuxkema, U. S. Army, 
Head of the Department of Social Sciences, 
U. S. Military Academy 


INTERNATIONAL 
International Relations 
ARNOLD Wo rers, Professor of International 
Relations and Master of Pierson College, 
Yale University 
The Strategy of America’s Economic Foreign 
Policy 
Wituram Y. Ex.iorr, Chairman of the 
Department of Government, Harvard Uni- 
versity 
Nationalism in the World Today 
Hans Koun, Professor of History, Smith 
College 


The second area is concerned with 
higher naval leadership and the major 
staff functions associated therewith, 
together with major administrative 
concepts of significant current impact 


and interest. These lectures are 
grouped as follows: 
COMMAND 


Principles of Command 
Vice-ADMIRAL Forrest P. SHERMAN, U. S. 
Navy, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
(Operations) 

Leadership in Relation to Punishment 
Rear ApmiraLt Leo H. Tuesaup, U. 8. 
Navy, Naval Inspector General 

Psychology for Junior Officers 
Joun G. Jenxins, Head of the Department 
of Psychology, University of Maryland 
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HIGHER OPERATIONAL STAFF AREAS 


The Navy and Public Relations 

Rear Apmrrat Feutx L. Jonnson, U. 8S. 

Navy, Director of Public Relations 
Naval Intelligence 

Rear ApMIRAL Tuomas B. INGLIs, 

Navy, Chief of Naval Intelligence 
Logistics 

Vice-ADMIRAL Rosert B. Carney, U. 8S. 

Navy, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 

(Logistics) 

ADMINISTRATION 

Unification 

Rear ApmirAL THomas H. Rossins, Jr., 

U.S. Navy, Office of the Secretary of the Navy 
The New Officer Personnel Act 

ComMANDER Davip L. Martineau, U. 8S. 

Navy, Assistant for Legislation, Bureau of 

Naval Personnel 

The third area is designed to give 
the midshipmen an insight into the 
materiél problems confronting the 
Navy today. A background is estab- 
lished relating to those problems 
which have existed in the past and 
the influence which would probably 
be exerted by future developments. 
The importance of our nation’s re- 
sources, our oil and steel, our ship- 
building capacity, and our wartime 
industrial potential, are here evaluated 
for a proper appreciation of our inter- 
national policies. This group of 
lectures deals also with weapon devel- 
opment, research, the technical area 
of combat, the field of operating 
technique concerning weapons, pro- 
pulsion, and the mediums in which 
the Navy moves; namely, the air and 
the sea. These lectures are as follows: 


WEAPONS 

Weapons of the Future 
Rear Apmirat D. V. Gattery, U. S. Navy, 
Chief of Naval Operations (Research and 
Development) 

Future Trends in Naval Ordnance 
Rear Apmirat A, G. Noste, U. S. Navy, 
Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance 

Impact of Atomic Energy on Warfare 
Bernard Bropie, Director of Graduate 


U. S. 
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Studies, Department of International Rely. 
tions, Yale University 


SHIPS AND PLANES 

Collisions at Sea 

Captain Raymonp F. Farwe .t, U, § 

Naval Reserve, Coast Guard Headquarters 
Development of Ships and Propulsion Plants 

in Pre-War, World War II, and Post-Wa 

Eras 

Vice-ApmirAL Ear W. Mitts, U.S 

Chief of the Bureau of Ships 
What Is New in the Air 

Rear Apmira A. M. Prive, U. §. Nany, 

Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Petroleum—Its Influence on our National 
Economy and Wartime Strength 
Avspert A. Curtice, Consultant on Geo. 
logical and Geophysical Matters 


S. Navy, | 


Steel—Its Influence on Our National Economy | 


and Wartime Strength 
Georce W. Wo tr, President of U. § 
Export Company 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Developments in Submarine Warfare 
Rear Apmrrat Cuarces W. Srtyer, U. §. 


S. Steel 


Navy, Assistant Chief of Naval Operation; | 


(Operations) 

Atomic Energy 
Caprain T. B. Hitt, U. S. Navy, Assistant 
Director of Atomic Defense 

Future Influence of Research and Develop. 
ments on Naval Materiél 
Rear Apmira Paut F. Ler, U. S. Navy, 
Chief of Naval Research 

ORGANIZATION 

Wartime Mobilization of Shipbuilding 
Vice-ApMiRAL Epwarp L. Cocnraxé, 
U. S. Navy (retired), Head of the Depan. 
ment of Naval Architecture and Marin 
Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Wartime Mobilization of Industry 
Cuartes E. Witson, President of General 
Electric Company 


To summarize, the lecture series, to 
be most effective, should be planned 
with objectives clearly in mind, with 
areas well defined, properly balanced, 
and carefully integrated, and with 
the purpose of the institution 4 
governing factor. 
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A p.an for independent study by 
above-average Seniors has been ap- 
proved by the College of Liberal Arts 
of the University of New Hampshire 
and will go into effect next fall. To 
be eligible for admission to the pro- 
gram, Seniors must have a scholastic 
average of 3.0 or higher. A student 
admitted to the program will be 
known as a college scholar. He will 
be permitted to substitute individual 
work for some of the courses ordi- 
narily taken by Seniors. He may pre- 
pare a long essay or thesis, present a 
series of experiments with conclu- 
sions, do creative writing, or prepare 
for a special comprehensive examina- 
tion. His work will be rated by a 
faculty committee of three. 


A summer Workshop in General 
Education will be held at Michigan 
State College July 2g9-August 12, 
1949. Sponsored by the Division of 
Education and the departments of the 
Basic College, the workshop will offer 
staff assistance and facilities for col- 
lege and high-school teachers inter- 
ested in problems of instruction, 
evaluation, and counseling in general 
education. The workshop program 
will include a two-day conference on 
General Education, to which a large 
number of college and high-school 
administrators from Michigan and 
near-by states will be invited. Sev- 
eral nationally known authorities in 
the field of general education are 
expected to appear on the program of 
this conference. 


ee 


A survey of college and university 
enrollments made by the United 
States Office of Education shows that 
fifty-two member institutions of the 
Association of Urban Universities for 
which figures are available comprise 
less than 3 per cent of the institutions 
surveyed but enroll about 23 per cent 
of the total number of students. 


Aone special offerings of the Col- 
gate University 1949 summer session 
are workshops in English, Social 
Studies, Art and Music Theory; a 
New York State Area Study seminar; 
and a model United Nations Security 
Council. A Conference on American 
Foreign Policy and World Affairs, 
with distinguished American and for- 
eign speakers, will be held July 22-26. 


Two hundred graduates and under- 
graduates of British universities are 
working in schools on the Continent, 
and 541 European graduates are 
teaching in British schools under the 
Ministry of Education’s “assistant” 
scheme. The assistants are appointed 
to the schools for one year and are 
paid an allowance to cover reasonable 
living costs and personal expenses. 
While the majority of the British 
assistants have gone this year to 
French schools, a few are in schools 
in the French-speaking Swiss cantons. 
Most of the European assistants in 
British schools are from France, a few 
have come from Switzerland and 
Austria, and, for the first time since 
the war, eight German assistants 
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have been appointed. The British 
assistants in Europe, who take small 
groups in English conversation for 
about two hours a day, have ample 
opportunity to become acquainted 
with the country and its people, and 
to continue their studies and acquire 
fluency in the language. 


The only undergraduate summer ses- 
sion to be held in 1949 at Yale Uni- 
versity will be an intensive language 
program which includes twelve-weeks 
sessions in Chinese, Japanese, and 
Russian, June 14-September 2, and 
eight-weeks sessions in French and 
German, June 27-August 19. The 
program is made up of intensive 
beginning courses in Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and Russian; Intermediate 
Advanced Russian, Advanced Rus- 
sian, and Advanced Chinese; and 
special courses in French and German 
to prepare prospective students to 
meet the Graduate School’s language 
requirements. Beginning courses will 
meet 20 hours a week; all advanced 
courses, 10 hours. The elementary 
courses in Chinese, Japanese, and all 
Russian studies carry academic credit 
for one full year of college language; 
advanced Chinese carries academic 
credit for one term of college lan- 
guage; and the French and German 
courses for prospective graduate stu- 
dents carry no credit. 


Tue Pan American Union has issued 
a mimeographed booklet entitled 
“Opportunities for Summer Study in 
Latin America, 1949.” It lists courses 
offered by Latin American and United 
States institutions, and educational 
tours. Copies of the booklet are 
available on request from the Division 
of Education, Department of Cul- 
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tural Affairs, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


A rormer professor at the School 
for Interpreters at the University of 
Geneva, Switzerland, now Visiting 
professor at the University of Pitts. 
burgh, Elizabeth Waelti, will conduct 
a ten-weeks students’ tour to Europe 


this summer (June 10-August 20), | 


It will include a seven-weeks accredited 
French course at the University of 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. This is the 
only summer school in Europe organ. 


ized on the American system of marks | 
Three weeks of travel | 


and credits. 
in France and several other European 
countries will follow. The course js 
intended for French majors and for 
other students contemplating a year's 
study in France. Special vocabulary 
courses will be offered for the latter, 
Beginners in French are admitted. 


The program of study is so arranged | 


that there will be time and facilities 
for outdoor sports, for excursions to 
the Alps and Swiss cities of scenic 
and historical interest, and for meet- 


ing French-speaking youth. The cost | 


will be $770 to $970. Information 
may be obtained from Elizabeth 
Waelti, 3502 University of Pittsburgh. 


Tue purpose of the Administrative 
Staff College, which opened in 1949 at 
Henley-on-Thames, England, is to 
provide administrative training for 
persons who hold, or are likely to 
hold, senior executive or adminis 
trative positions. It was launched 


on the initiative, and with the sup- | 


port, of individuals and groups from 


' 


industry, local government, educa. | 


tion, and commerce. It is not spon- 


sored or aided by any government | 


department. It provides a_ three 
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month course for persons nominated 
by their employers. Students come 
from the civil service, local govern- 
ment service, and private industry. 
Their average age is in the middle 
thirties. They work in “syndicates” 
of nine members, each with practical 
experience in a different field. Each 
syndicate works on a specific task 
and, under the chairmanship of one of 
its members, prepares a report. 


Tue Swarthmore College Peace Col- 
lection is a collection of source material 
dealing with many aspects of the 
anti-war movement. It is available 
to graduate students who are writing 
theses and to other research workers. 
A special point has been made to 
gather the records and archives of 
committees and groups that have 
been active in the anti-war move- 
ment. The archival material already 
available to the public is described 
in a guide, a copy of which is available 
free on request to the Collection. A 
recent grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation will make it possible to 
catalogue thousands of books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, and bulletins that 
have accumulated. 

Many suggestions as to needed 
research have come to Swarthmore 
College from leaders in the peace 
movement; it is hoped that these 
suggestions may attract the attention 
of persons planning to do research 
during the next few years. Among 
the topics much stressed recently 
are the following: the problem of 
non-military enforcement of peace 
and of pacifist ideas by an inter- 
national police force; efforts by peace 
organizations in support of the dis- 
armament conferences in 1922, 1927, 
1930, 1932, and so on; the part the 
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peace organizations in the United 
States played in the abandonment of 
military intervention in Central and 
South America; the growth of the 
idea of world government during the 
last decade; the theory of “the 
referendum on war”; the Emergency 
Peace Campaign (1936-1937); the 
work of the Committee on Militarism 
in Education (1925-40); two decades 
of the National Peace Conference, 
1930-1949; the “‘outlawry of war” 
(Was it progress or a dead-end 
street?); the dilemma of the pacifist 
in politics. 


The thirty-seventh National Safety 
Congress and Exposition will be held 
in Chicago, October 24-28, 1949. 
School and college sessions will be 
held at the Morrison Hotel. 


Aw Instirure for Social Research 
has been established at the University 
of Michigan to provide unified admin- 
istration for two existing units, the 
Survey Research Center and the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics. 
The staff of the Institute includes 
more than 350 part-time and full- 
time persons, about 125 of whom are 
at Ann Arbor. 


Tae Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange has recommended, 
in its first semi-annual report to 
Congress, that more funds be pro- 
vided to enable the State Department 
to conduct a truly world-wide educa- 
tional-exchange program. Concern 
was expressed at “the inadequacy 
of plans for dollar-support of the 
Fulbright program,” which finances 
grants for studies of United States 
students abroad and of foreign stu- 
dents here through the sale of surplus 
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property abroad. The report pointed 
out that educational exchange should 
be made an effective complement of 
our economic-aid programs and our 
program of military preparedness. 


The recovery program will have no 
permanent value if, at its close, the 
nations who have received our aid lack 
the trained technicians and other person- 
nel to carry on the economic program 
which we have helped them to start. 


Increasep emphasis will be put on 
the cultures of India and the Orient in 
the general-education program at 
Columbia College, Dean Harry J. 
Carman stated in his latest annual 
report. Dean Carman declared that 


we are increasingly convinced that our 
students should appreciate that we are 
living in one world and not merely in the 
world of Western man. 

It is a mistake, he asserted, 

to interpret the past, much less the pres- 
ent, solely in terms of Europe. Any 
educational program is lopsided which 
overemphasizes Western culture to the 
exclusion of other cultures. 


Pans for integrating the activities 
of the Home Study Department and 
the Radio Office of the University of 
Chicago have borne fruit in the form 
of two home-study courses, World 
Politics and Economics for Every- 
body, which will be co-ordinated with 
the weekly round-table radio forum. 
Each of the courses is built on the 
typical correspondence-study plan. In 
addition, each registrant will be noti- 
fied whenever there is to be a round- 
table discussion dealing with a topic 
in the field covered by the course in 
which he is registered. After each 
such broadcast, the registrant will be 
sent a transcript of the program and 
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a set of questions of the forum. These 
questions will be treated as an addi. 
tional lesson in the course, to be 


| 


| 


completed and returned by the stu. | 


dent for marking and criticism. 


Tue National Society for the Preven. 
tion of Blindness is again calling 
attention to the shortage of teachers 
and supervisors of classes for the par. 
tially seeing. The following colleges 
and universities are offering summer 
courses for preparation in this field, 
but demonstration classes will not be 
available in all of the courses listed; 
Florida State University, Illinois State 
Normal University, Los Angeles State 
College, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, San Francisco State College, 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer. | 


sity, Tulane University, University 
of Hawaii, and Wayne University. 


Cuasses have begun in the new 


Free University of Berlin, which | 


was chartered by the Berlin Magistrat 
and established with the participation 
of faculty, students, and many ele. 
ments of the German community. 
The old University of Berlin was 
reopened in January, 1946, in the 
Soviet sector of Berlin. Student dis. 
turbances following allegations of 
arbitrary interference and arrests by 
Soviet authorities led to a demand 
for a “free” university. The Berlin 
city assembly named a committee to 
consider action, and only six months 
later, December 4, 1948, official open- 
ing ceremonies of the new univer- 
sity took place. The entire project 
stemmed from German initiative. 
The United States Office of Military 


Government has assisted in co | 


ordinating plans, securing necessary 
funds, supplies, and materials for 
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rebuilding bomb-damaged structures, 
and providing books and periodicals. 
In addition, the Military Government 
library of one hundred thousand 
volumes has been made available to 
the university. Most of the actual 
work of reconstruction has _ been 
carried on by the students. 


Eicury-seven per cent of all high- 
school graduates who sought to con- 
tinue their education during the past 
scholastic year were admitted to 
college, according to a report on the 
“Factors Affecting the Admission of 
High School Seniors to College” 
recently released by the American 
Council on Education. The study 
was made by Elmo Roper and was 
financed by a grant from the Anti- 
Defamation League and the Voca- 
tional Service Bureau of B’nai B’rith. 
The results are based upon personal 
interviews with approximately fifteen 
thousand high-school Seniors, enrolled 
in 255 high schools during the spring 
months of 1948, to determine whether 
they hoped to go to college, and a 
follow-up in October to discover 
whether or not they had been ad- 
mitted. While scholastic aptitude 
and family background remained the 
major factors in gaining admittance 
to a college, the report pointed out 
that the chances of acceptance were 
better for girls than boys, for resi- 
dents of other parts of the country 
than the Northeast, and—to get into 
the college of first choice—for Protes- 
tants and Catholics than for Jews. 
Of the total number of students 
interviewed, three out of five expressed 
a definite interest in going to college; 
one-third had definitely applied to 
one or more colleges, and the others 
stated that they hoped to go some 
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time. Colleges with enrollment of 
less than 600 were the first choice 
of 16 per cent of the high-school 
Seniors, even though such institutions 
enroll only 8 per cent of the total 
number of students in college. Of 
the total number of students applying 
for admission to college, 87 per cent 
of the Jewish students who applied 
were admitted to some college, 88 
per cent of the Protestant students, 
and 81 per cent of the Catholics. 
Only 14 per cent of all applicants 
failed to get into some institution of 
higher education. 


Tae University of Denver is offering 
a workshop in junior-college educa- 
tion July 5-22. It is designed to serve 
the needs of junior-college instructors 
and administrators and graduate stu- 
dents preparing for service in junior 
colleges. The workshop wiil be organ- 
ized about five major centers of 
interest: the general philosophy and 
development of the community or 
junior college; curriculum planning 
and development; student-personnel 
programs and techniques; basic prin- 
ciples of organization, administration, 
and management; state, regional, dis- 
trict, and local planning. 


The National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development holds its 
third summer session at Gould Acad- 
emy, Bethel, Maine, June 19—-July 8. 
The Laboratory provides opportunity 
for action leaders, trainers, educators, 
and social scientists to explore, in a 
laboratory situation, basic concepts 
and skills of group growth and group 
leadership and membership. This 
year, increased emphasis will be 
placed on small teams coming from 
the same organization or geographical 
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area. The Laboratory will again be 
sponsored by the Division of Adult 
Education Services of the N.E.A. 
and the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics of the University of Mich- 
igan, with the co-operation of other 
universities. For further informa- 
tion, write to Leland P. Bradford, 
director, Division of Adult Education 
Services, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Five workshops are being held at 
Evansville College during June and 
July. The schedule of subjects and 
dates is as follows: Child Behavior, 
June 6-17; Radio, June 6-17; Physical 
Education, June 6-16; Air Age Edu- 
cation, June 20-July 1; Improving 
the Ministry, July 11-15. 


Ow rue fifteenth anniversary of its 
original gift, the Carnegie Corporation 
has again awarded Colgate University 
a grant of $60,000 for continuation of 
its revised program of Preceptorial 
Studies. This program includes per- 
sonal, academic, and some vocational 
guidance of Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores and has several distinctive 
features: 

... For the student himself, “pre- 
ceptorial studies” consist of reading, 
writing and discussion concerning him- 
self, his grasp of our core problem in 
general education, and typical problems 
facing his generation. Through regular 


individual conferences and small group 
discussions we try to understand each 
student as a person, appraise his progress 
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in thought and expression, and help him 
to discover satisfying goals and values. 
Our method is largely non-directive. 
We accelerate growth by putting respon. 
sibility on the student. Instead of giving 
academic credit for this work we use it as 
one means of tapping latent sources of 
energy and purpose, and getting a stu. 
dent to educate himself beyond formal 
requirements. 
Each Freshman has two preceptors, 
a senior faculty member and a grad- 
uate student, who collaborate closely, 
A small number of appointments to 
the post of Graduate Preceptor will be 
made for 1949-50. Graduate pre. 
ceptors, who have the status of junior 
faculty members, divide their time 
equally between preceptorial duties 
and graduate studies leading to the 
Master of Arts degree. The gross 
stipend will be $1,300 for the two-term 
academic year; the preceptor will pay 
$20 tuition a credit-hour, plus a 
general service fee of $12.50 a term. 
Inquiries should be addressed to 
Strang Lawson, director of Pre. 
ceptorial Studies. 


Tue first annual meeting of the 
National Association of Foreign Stu- 
dent Advisers was held at Wade 
Park Manor, Cleveland, Ohio, March 
28-30. Since its formation in May, 
1948, membership of the Association 
has grown to include 100 colleges and 
universities, 150 individuals who work 
with foreign students, and 30 non- 
academic institutions such as_ bi- 
national groups. 
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-Editorial-Comments 








The Editorial Advisory Board in 

Action 

E Editorial Advisory Board 
of the JourNnaL, whose estab- 
lishment was announced in the 

April issue, held its first meeting at 
Washington on May 8. As stated in 
the announcement, the Board was 
established to advise the staff with 
respect to editorial policies and prob- 
lems and was expected to function 
through an annual meeting as well as 
through consultation with individual 
members. 

The work of the Board at its first 
meeting abundantly justified its estab- 
lishment. For nearly five hours there 
was a frank and friendly exchange of 
views regarding the function of the 
JournaL and how that function can 
be performed most effectively. The 
discussion was informal: there were no 
motions or resolutions. There was a 
wealth of practical suggestions, most 
of which probably represent a pretty 
general consensus. It is difficult to 
think of any other method that would 
have brought forth so much sound 
advice in so short a time. 

It is impossible in a few paragraphs 
to cover all of the recommendations 
that were made, but some of the more 
important ones can be indicated. It 
was pointed out that the great major- 
ity of faculty members in higher 
institutions have little or no interest 
in general problems of higher educa- 
tion; they are interested only in study 
and in teaching in their own subject- 
matter fields. While an assembly line 
can function efficiently even though 
most workers on it have no grasp of 


the whole process, this is not true of ed- 
ucation. The Journat should, there- 
fore, follow policies that will promote 
greater interest in, and greater com- 
petence with respect to, the whole job 
of higher education. In other words, 
the purpose should be “to help all 
college readers to be educators in gen- 
eral attitude and responsibility, in 
addition to being interested and com- 
petent in their own jobs.” 

It was recommended that, since the 
more technical aspects of higher edu- 
cation are dealt with in various 
specialized magazines, the JourRNAL 
should focus its attention on matters 
of policy. This does not mean that 
our articles should deal only with gen- 
eralities; on the contrary, they should 
be discussions of policies and prin- 
ciples in relation to facts. Technical 
matters should be handled in such a 
way as to illuminate and sharpen the 
discussion of principles. 

It was suggested that the major 
areas of controversy in higher educa- 
tion be defined and that the JourNAL 
publish articles representing sharply 
opposed views on problems in these 
areas. Twelve such areas were sug- 
gested: academic freedom and tenure, 
federal aid, secularism versus religious 
values and ideals, preparation of col- 
lege teachers and supervision and 
evaluation of teaching, general and 
special education and their relation- 
ships, higher education for more 
people (the community college as a 
sub-area), higher education and inter- 
national relations, the functions and 
relations of trustees, administrators, 

[Continued on page 3376] 
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A Little Masterpiece 
CoLLeGE TEACHING AND COLLEGE LEARN- 

ING, by Ordway Tead. New Haven, 

Connecticut: Yale University Press, 

1949. viit+5s6 pages. $2.00. 

One of the heartening activities among 
many in higher education in America 
today is the growing interest in the im- 
provement of college teaching. On this 
sector of the battle against ignorance we 
have had only a bare holding operation. 
We have not advanced boldly or con- 
fidently. In every college there are several 
gifted and effective teachers; students 
always know who they are and regret 
that their number is so small. In every 
college, likewise, there are many who 
enter the profession unprepared for their 
teaching responsibilities, and who drone 
their way through a professional lifetime 
in their sacrosanct classrooms with no 
discernible improvement. 

What can be done about it? 

Ordway Tead, chairman of the Board 
of Higher Education, New York City, has 
some timely and important observations 
and suggestions to make in this Frank 
Ellsworth Spaulding Lecture in Educa- 
tion at Yale University, 1947-48. He 
speaks from an exceptionally rich back- 
ground of successful teaching, adminis- 
tration, and contemplation of the learning 
process. He speaks simply, directly, and 
with the force of common sense fortified 
with scholarship. The result is a buoyant 
essay that has some of the tonic quality 
of Emerson’s “The American Scholar” 
and “Self-Reliance.” 

Mr. Tead does not linger over or argue 
about the shortcomings and the back- 
wardness of the daily teaching perform- 
ance in American college classrooms. He 
correctly assumes that this condition is 
recognized and understood. He denies 
himself the easy satisfaction of berating 
or cartooning ineptness, though he does 
point up briefly the occupational hazards 


of laziness, detachment, and irrespongi- 
bility to the student and society. His 
approach is direct and constructive. 

His concept of the réle of the teacher js 
inspiring. “We need more students who 
are eager to feach and who become com- 
mitted to making it central in life—more 
whose motives are professional and infused 
with a desire for improvement in the 
quality of young people and their capacity 
to attack life effectively. Next to the 
ministry with its concern for what was 
formerly called the saving of souls stands 
teaching with its concern for the creative 
guidance of minds and hearts’’ (page 7). 

He advocates a scholarship which has 
the capacity “to evaluate and to relate,” 
whose keynote is “relevance and fresh- 
ness of connection between the known 
and the becoming known,” whose “con- 
text is the world of men, its frame of 
reference . . . humane behavior” (page 
8). He calls for the teacher who, in 
addition to academic knowledge, “pos- 
sesses by common consent enthusiasm 
for imparting his ideas, a friendly interest 
in young people and their growth, and pa- 
tient understanding of the human mind.” 

Mr. Tead stresses his belief that “edu- 
cation is for use; it is for action,” not for 
ivory towered on-the-one-hand-on-the- 
other detachment. He offers in Part IV 
some pertinent suggestions on the nature 
of learning, on the creation of “a situa- 
tion in which the student is eager to 
learn,” on engaging the whole person in 
the process, on employing the indirect 
forces which advance learning. And the 
hints on methods of improving teaching 
in Part V should be pondered weekly by 
all apprentice teachers and at least once 
each semester by the journeymen. 

Within the limits of this lectureship, 
Ordway Tead has compressed a little 
masterpiece of hope and wise counsel. 

Haran H. Harcuer 
Ohio State University 
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REVIEWS 
An Absorbing Book 


WanDERING Scuo.ar, dy M. J. Bonn. 
New York: John Day Company, Inc., 
1948. 403 pp. $5.00. 

This is surely one of the most interest- 
ing and absorbing books to an academic 
reader or to any person intelligently 
interested in world affairs which has been 
published in a generation. Few books 
ever published give more illuminating 
glimpses of higher education in Europe 
and America, and it throws so much light 
on critical points in world affairs since 
1900 that it should be “must” reading 
for all members of our State Department. 
It is unfortunate that the book will prob- 
ably be read only by a few intellectuals 
already somewhat familiar with the 
materials and sharing the author’s civi- 
lized views on international relations. 

The book covers Mr. Bonn’s own edu- 
cation in Germany, Austria, and England; 
his wide travels, chiefly in educational 
work, in Europe, Africa, and the United 
States; his extensive and varied teaching 
experience, including both his permanent 
posts in Munich, Berlin, and the London 
School of Economics and his almost 
uniquely numerous and varied visiting 
Salimorchipe in the United States and 
Canada; and the responsible public posts 
which he held as a financial expert during 
the Versailles Peace Conference and at 
the notable financial conferences of the 
1920's. Mr. Bonn’s comments on the 
civilization, world problems, public fig- 
ures, and cultural trends of the Western 
world during the present century would 
each suffice to command all the space 
available for this review. Therefore, in 
an educational journal, it is wisest to 
limit our discussion mainly to the 
author’s contributions to the appraisal 
of higher learning in our era. 

Mr. Bonn was trained in German and 
Austrian universities and at the London 
School of Economics shortly before the 
turn of the century. His account of the 
cultivated, urbane, and tolerant atmos- 
phere of those days brings into clear 
telief the blow which has been delivered 
to civilization and decency by two world 
wars. Little will remain of any of these 
traits if a third bath of carnage comes 
along soon. We get from the book 
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illuminating sketches of the intellectual 
giants of those times, especially in eco- 
nomics and the social sciences in the 
leading universities: Gustav Schmoller, 
Adolph Wagner, Luijo Brentano, Karl 
Menger, the Webbs, and the like. The 
portrayal of Brentano is especially keen 
and sympathetic. Some are rather sharply 
castigated; Kuno Fischer justly, and 
Werner Sombart rather unfairly—almost 
to the point of caricature. Because of 
Mr. Bonn’s unprecedentedly extensive 
contacts with American higher educa- 
tion—both institutions and professors— 
his pages contain invaluable comments 
on our leading colleges, universities, and 
teachers. Few books give us a keener 
sampling of the academic situation from 
the eve of the first world war to the crisis 
of our day. As an example we may well 
quote the characterization most likely to 
interest and instruct American students 
of higher education—his summary of the 
mental traits and publicity methods of 
Nicholas Murray Butler: 


The world is fortunately not run by original 
thinkers . . . Nicholas Murray Butler was 
well aware of this fact. He carefully kept 
away from anything smacking of originality. 
But he was a marvel. He used to address our 
annual meeting for a short hour or so, treating 
us to facts we all knew by heart, and to ideas 
that might have sounded novel in our college 
days. Yet there we sat spellbound, while in 
well-chosen words and carefully structured 
sentences he told us nothing worth listening 
to. He managed to get it cabled all over the 
world and had it reprinted in innumerable 
addresses, which the foundation distributed 
in great quantities, and which everywhere 
were received with respect. He was probably 
the greatest platitudinarian who ever lived. 
In the intellectual field he was the leading 
representative of mass production on the 
running belt, just as Henry Ford was in the 
industrial sphere (page 301). 

One of the most valuable and interest- 
ing portions of the book deals with the 
impact of National Socialism upon Ger- 
man intellectual life and university in- 
struction. While highly critical of this, 
Mr. Bonn concludes his book with a calm 
but impressive exposition of the folly of 
destroying Central European civilization 
in the effort to uproot Nazism. He notes 
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with satisfaction some awakening of 
American opinion to this truth, as when 
a prominent intellectual audience wel- 
comed his refutation of the program of 
the “vindictive, frightened amateur,” 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 

Harry E_Mer Barnes 

Cooperstown, New York 


The Biography of a Fighter 
PHILANDER PrigesTLEY CLAxTON: CRu- 

SADER FOR Pusuiic Epvucation, by 

Charles Lee Lewis. Knoxville, Ten- 

nessee: University of Tennessee Press, 

1948. ix +369 pp. $3.50. 

“No great cause is ever lost or ever 
won. The battle must always be renewed 
and the creed restated, and the old formu- 
las, once so potent a revelation, become 
only dim antiquarian echoes.” So wrote 
the late John Buchan about twenty-five 
years ago, and the truth of his words is 
once more borne in upon the reader as he 
finishes Charles Lee Lewis’ life of “the 
Horace Mann of the South.” For this 
book relates the long life of a man who 
was ever in the Pa, as of the fight for 
educational progress, and an eloquent 
reformulator of educational creeds whose 
words were always listened to. They 
frequently aroused hostile opposition, it 
is true, but they never failed to call forth 
some response; they could never be 
ignored or brushed aside with a laugh 
or a sneer. 

Claxton was all his life a fighter. 
Whether struggling for an education in a 
one-room rural school in Tennessee or 
trying to make the small funds available 
take care of graduate study in Germany, 
whether battling the forces of reaction in 
Tulsa to give the city a first-rate school 
system or resisting the hysterical super- 
patriots ensconced in armchairs in all 
parts of the nation while he was United 
States Commissioner of Education during 
the first World War, the subject of this 
biography always emerges with credit— 
sometimes battle-scarred and by no means 
always triumphant, but with his head 
unbowed and his ideals untarnished, a 
generous victor or a sportsmanlike loser. 
One puts the book down with the convic- 
tion that Mr. Claxton has no need of any 
added luster from the name of Horace 
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Mann. His name will stand in future 
generations on the record of his own life 
and accomplishments. 

This is a significant volume, and, as a 
source of information on schools in the 
eighteen-sixties and -seventies as well as 
on college life in America and graduate 
study in Germany, it deserves to be ranked 
with Bliss Perry’s And Gladly Teach 
which appeared about fifteen years 
ago. With this difference, however, that, 
whereas Perry spent the rest of his life 
as an editor and college teacher, Clax. 
ton’s activities were much more varied; 
he was both college teacher and president, 
as well as city school superintendent and 
United States Commissioner of Educa. 
tion. Consequently, this is a valuable 
source book for all students of American 
education. It is good to be able to state 
that all references are carefully docu- 
mented, the list of sources is full, and the 
index is excellent. It only remains to add 
that the printing and binding are a 
credit to the University of Tennessee 
Press. 

Currron L. Hai 
University of North Carolina 


Report of an Important Conference 
EDUCATION FOR PROFESSIONAL REspon- 

SIBILITY, by Donald David et al. Pitts- 

burgh: Rutgers University Press, 1948. 

x-+207 pp. $3.00. 

This book contains eighteen addresses 
which were delivered at a three-day con- 
ference held at Buck Hill Falls in April, 
1948. The meeting, under the auspices 





——— 


of the Carnegie Corporation of New | 


York, which financed the conference, was 
attended by several score of presidents 
and deans from the leading colleges of 
business, engineering, law, medicine, and 
theology. The purpose was to discuss the 
general requirements for education for 
professional service. 


The term profession has been used | 


loosely in the past and will continue to 
be so used. Webster defines it thus: 
The occupation, if not purely commercial, 
mechanical, agricultural, or the like, to which 
one devotes oneself; a calling in which one 
professes to have acquired some special know- 
edge used by way either of instructing, guid- 
ing, or advising others . . . ; as the profession 
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of arms, of teaching, of chemist. The ¢hree 
professions, of learned professions... of 
theology, law, and medicine. 


The public prefers to restrict the term 
to those in the three so-called “learned 
professions,”” namely, law, medicine, and 
the ministry. Vannevar Bush gave a 
definition which appeals to this reviewer 
when he said: 


The hallmark of a profession, originating 
how far back in the dim past we cannot sur- 
mise, is that its members minister to the peo- 
ple. It is out of this concept of ministry—of 
the assuming of responsibility for the vital 
affairs of others because of superior special- 
ized knowledge—that there have grown the 
idealism of the professional man and the rec- 
ognition in him by others of a quality of altru- 
ism which is its own reward. 


The reason for the conference is the 
awakened realization of educators for 
the learned professions that the element 
of being set aside (of consecration, if you 
vill) —by which a profession must dis- 
tinguish itself—is a peculiar disinterest- 
edness, which is the very essence of being 
“professional.” It seems that Bush has 
epitomized this essence in his definition. 

To one who attended the conference 
with great pleasure and lasting benefit, 
the important factor is not so much what 
was said at the conference as the fact 
that the conference was held! Hour after 
hour in the many branches represented, 
speaker followed speaker with addresses 
underscoring a cardinal need in the edu- 
cation of the professional student, whether 
in business, the ministry, law, or engin- 
eering—‘‘Give us breadth on the horizon 
of the outlook.” Doctors must be as 
good psychologists as businessmen; min- 
isters should know something of finance; 
engineers must cease to “live by bread 
alone”; and so on! To an attentive 
listener, it was most revealing to see 
disclosed the realization of these leaders 
of professional education that parochial- 
ism in the education of the professional 
man must go. Heavy emphasis was 
placed on the use of the case method of 
teaching wherever possible. 

The Book is clean-cut as to make-up. 
It is not light reading but contains much 
that should be read by the teacher who 
seeks improvement in his philosophy. A 
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keen synopsis of the sessions will be found 
in the Journal of Engineering Education 
for November, 1948, entitled “Education 
for Professional Responsibility: a Report 
of the Interprofessions Conference,” ed- 
ited by H. P. Hammond, dean of the 
School of Engineering, Pennsylvania State 
College, from notes by Richard Teare, 
Jr., and Elliott Dunlap Smith, both of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
C. E. MacQuice 
Ohio State University 


A Significant Book 


THe Liserat Spirit, by Horace M. 
Kallen. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press, 1948. viit+242 pp. 
$3.00. 

Although most of the essays in this 
book have appeared elsewhere and were 
prepared as addresses for special occa- 
sions, there is a central theme whicn runs 
through them. It is the dominance of 
freedom, both as an element of the liberal 
spirit and as the essential feature which 
p orice Soe or should characterize, our 
social, political, intellectual, and indus- 
trial institutions. In view of the char- 
acter of the work, some repetition is 
inevitable, though the frequent mention 
of the Declaration of Independence can, 
perhaps, be forgiven when such basic 
terms as liberty and democracy are being 
subjected to analysis and clarification. 

The liberal spirit is characterized as 
“uncompromising devotion to the idea 
of equal liberty as both the means and 
the end of life” (page 8). The drive of 
the modern world—significantly por- 
trayed in science, democracy, eatin 
industry, and peace—is freedom. Science 
is freedom of inquiry, democracy is 
equality of opportunity, industry could 
not exist without the freedom of inven- 
tion, and peace is democracy among 
nations. One aspect of modern culture— 
religion—must remain an impediment to 
the development of the liberal spirit 
unless it abandons infallibilism and re- 
places “dogma with hypothesis, com- 
mandment with invitation, authority 
with free co-operation” (page 126). Other 
aspects of the modern world, such as 
industry and, particularly, the factory, do 
not in any obvious way contribute to the 
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growth of freedom. But the opportunity 
is open for us as workers to extend our 
vision from the limited area of our 
specialized machine manipulations to the 
broader field represented by the purposes, 
problems, and end products of the factory 
as a whole. And we always have the 
opportunity for experimentation and 
initiative. Furthermore, even though we 
are slave or serf in our industrial life, we 
become free in our réle as consumers. 
“For we are born consumers, and all our 
doings, our thinking, playing, eating, 
drinking, fighting, loving, making things, 
and destroying things, insofar as they are 
spontaneous and not compelled, are 
[consumptive]” (page 20). 

But in the modern world there is only 
one supreme example of freedom. This 
is the area of art. Here the “individual 
expression, the singularity of the artist’s 
utterances, is autonomous, self-referent, an 
absolute in the only sense that the word 
can have practical bearing” (page 147). 

Books devoted to this subject usually 
fall into one of two disjunctive classes: 
either they express enthusiasm for a sub- 
ject which is not too well grasped, or 
they analyze with a certain degree of 
competence a subject which is neutral 
with regard to value. Kallen’s book is 
significant in that it divulges an enthusi- 
asm for a concept whose meaning is 
uncommonly well understood. 

A. CorneE.tius BENJAMIN 
University of Missouri 


An Important Thesis 


Dynamics oF LEARNING, by Nathaniel 
Cantor. Buffalo, New York: Foster 
and Stewart, 1946. x+282 pp. $3.00. 
If, as Lord Chesterfield wrote, style is 

the dress of thought, Cantor’s is most 

wondrously arrayed. Thus in a keynote 
sentence we get a definition of the indi- 
vidual as “‘a system of dynamic, over- 
lapping ‘forces’ which actively strive for 
adjustment to each other and to the en- 

vironment which affects them” (page 55). 
Here are brave words, trenchant meta- 

phor. Is the vigor of the expression 

matched by the clarity of the thought? 

What meaning is embodied in the phrase, 

“overlapping forces”? Forces do not 


overlap; they compound. Nor do forces 
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“strive,” nor do they “adjust,” either to 
each other, or to anything else. This js 
arrant anthropomorphism. This reviewer 
does not object to anthropomorphic expla- 
nations—of human beings. He does 
object to anthropomorphizing “forces” 
even when the term is put in quotation 
marks. It is persons who strive to adjust, 
not forces. te personify the activities or 
“forces” within a person—which is a 
basic error in psychoanalysis also—is to 
deprive the person of his dignity as an 
actor and reduce him to a mere stage 
upon which the hypostasized activities 
strut. 

And finally there is that “blessed 
word,” dynamic. May one ask how a 
dynamic force differs from one which is 
not dynamic? Or for that matter, how 
does “active striving” differ from inac- 
tive striving, if there be such? Here as 
elsewhere (compare the warning on page 
48 against “sterile, impotent, lifeless 
abstraction”’), we seem to have a piling 
up of vigorous and resounding adjectives, 
as if to compensate for vagueness of idea 
by violence of expression. 

When, however, one digs down into 
the pile of clichés, stereotyped ideas, and 
obiter dicta about the sad state of the 
world, one finds that Cantor has an im- 
portant, if oversimplified, thesis. The 
chief problem in teaching is that of 
breaking down the pupils’ resistance. 
“Students want to have their way, and 
the instructor wants to have his way” 
(page 86). Only as one gets rid of this 
resistance does one get “the only kind of 
genuine education there is: self-criticism, 
self-discipline, self-motivation, and a 
willingness to be responsible for one’s 
own decisions” (page x). 

To break this resistance, Cantor offers 
the method of free discussion with a few 
trimmings reminiscent of Carl Rogers’ 
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non-directive counseling. The instructor | 


must be careful not to initiate discussion, 
must understand and accept the some- 
times thinly veiled hostility of the 
student, must neither approve nor dis- 
approve the student’s attitude, indeed 
must avoid critical evaluation. Under 
such conditions students slowly arrive, we 
are told, at the point where they cat 
genuinely examine their own prejudices. 

Certainly, students’ resistance to the 
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change of ideas may be a serious prob- 
lem. Some of this resistance may stem, 
as Cantor says it does, from the rejection 
of the father image and the revolt 
against authority. A very great deal of 
resistance to change comes, however, 
from the acceptance of authority—other 
people’s authority—and particularly the 
authority of what “everyone knows.” 
Moreover, the worst resistance to learn- 
ing or self-change comes from more 
subtly concealed motives than those of 
resistance to authority, chiefly from 
motives of self-protection. (There are, in 
other words, many things it would be too 
uncomfortable to know.) 

Many a dispirited teacher, on the other 
hand, will be tempted to say that his 

eatest problem is not the resistance, 
bat the supine submissiveness, of his 
students. And there are passages where 
Cantor would seem to agree. This, 
however, is to minimize the positive value 
of authority in learning and teaching. 


Learning is partly a matter of motiva-/ 


tion, but, despite Cantor’s dictum to the 
contrary, it is not always, not even usu- 
ally, self-motivation. Perfectly good 
motivation can come from outside, i 
above. Those who hold that such learn- 
ing is impermanent must explain the fact 
that our most enduring, not to say 
stubborn, learnings are the prejudices 
ained early in life from parents and 
ie the unchallenged authority of 
society. Authority-guided learning, more- 
over, is more economical of time, and it 
often leads the learner to formulate 
insights which he would never have been 
able to achieve unaided. 

The Progressive Movement has per- 
haps rightly stressed the necessity of the 
learner’s own creative activity; let us not 
forget that this activity is often launched, 
guided, and sustained by creative author- 
ity. Authority thus has a réle, a most 
important rdéle, in the educative process. 
There are acute problems concerning the 
effectiveness of authority; and there are 
no less acute problems of ethical pro- 
priety. These problems are not solved by 
stressing chiefly, as Cantor does, the way 
in which authority and the resistance to 
authority block self-change. 

H. B. EncuisH 
Ohio State University 
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A Man of High Standards 


Cart ALsBerG: ScIENTIST AT LARGE, 
edited by Joseph S. Davis. Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 
1948. xi+182 pp. $2.00. 


It is necessary to reach back into a 
past generation to find scientific men with 
a breadth of interest to match that of 
Carl Alsberg. Following the tradition of 
doing postgraduate work in Germany, 
Alsberg, along with scores of other young 
men of the late nineteenth century, 
brought back to the United States a zeal 
for the highest of standards in scientific 
research. His training in medicine and 
later in pharmacology and _ biological 
chemistry determined his early contribu- 
tions to science. As a young man of 
thirty-five, he became head of the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. In_ this 
capacity he made lasting contributions 
to a growing vital organization charged 
with the protection of the public from 
food and drug adulteration. After thir- 
teen years as a public servant, Alsberg 
became a director in the Food Research 
Institute of Stanford University in 1921. 
Here his career took a turn toward the 
social sciences. His investigations, with 
his colleagues, into the economic aspects 
of the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of food set a high standard of 
ns He explored questions of 
nutrition, standards of living, and 
populations in relation to their food 
supply—questions still of first world 
importance. One of Alsberg’s worth- 
while contributions was that of using and 
urging others to use the methods of the 
natural sciences to investigate problems 
in the social sciences. His influence for 
high standards of scholarship, teaching, 
and research was widely felt by students 
and associates. 

The five contributors, Alfred  L. 
Kroeber, Donald D. Van Slyke, Fred B. 
Linton, Robert D. Calkins and John B. 
Condliffe, have ably characterized the 
scientist at large, Carl Alsberg, in their 
several essays. These follow a chrono- 
logical sequence with the titles—The 
Making of the Man, Work in the Natural 
Sciences, Chief of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, University Professor and Adminis- 
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trator, and Social Scientist beyond the 
University. Appended are three short 
papers by Alsberg and a complete bibli- 
ography of his published works. 
Reep C. Ro turns 
Harvard University 


A New Guidebook 


Co.tece Pusuiciry Manual, edited by 
W. Emerson Reck. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1948. x+246 pp. $3.00. 
Sponsored by the American College 

Public Relations Association, this book 

was written by eighteen men and women 

who are or have been actively engaged in 
college and university public-relations 
work. 

As the title suggests, it is a manual or 
guidebook. It is not intended to provide 
the training and experience which form 
the indispensable background for the 
practice of an occupation which is becom- 
ing more highly specialized each year. 
That is, the twenty-one chapters are not 
twenty-one easy correspondence-school 
lessons in publicity or public relations. 
These chapters contain, rather, detailed 
and specific synopses which indicate the 
scope of possible publicity coverage in 
the various media: newspapers, maga- 
zines, college publications, direct mail, 
screen, platform, radio, displays and 
exhibits, and photographs. This sum- 
mary treatment is accompanied by illu- 
minating comment on relative effective- 
ness, methods of creating and placing, 
pitfalls to avoid, and so forth. 

There is a chapter each on publicity for 
special events, student recruitment, sports 
promotion, fund-raising, and alumni rela- 
tions. Other chapters treat of more 
general topics, such as the gathering and 
evaluating of materials fos publicity, 
efficient operation of the publicity office, 
ways of achieving co-operation with the 
publicity department, and the ethics of 
publicity. 

In such a compendium the experienced 
practitioner will naturally find much 
that is obvious and elementary. This 
inclusiveness is not a defect. It is merely 
one of the features of completeness. And 
even the most seasoned of college public- 
relations directors may find helpful sug- 
gestions in every chapter. A book that 
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contains just one useful tip is worth its 
price and deserves a place on the reference 
shelf. The College Publicity Manual jg 
completely indexed for reference purposes, 
In a brief review it is possible to men. 
tion only a trio of the sort of particularly 
helpful suggestions with which the man. 
ual is filled. These, taken almost at 
random, are Mr. Reck’s, on balance and 
quality in publicity (page 3); Mr, 
Schellenger’s counsel on direct mail 
(pages 77-82); and the same writer's 
comments on maintaining co-operation 
with the publicity office (Chap. xx), 
It would be well if college presidents, 
trustees, and administrators read and 
took to heart this chapter, especially, 
For one of the biggest jobs a public. 
relations director has is to educate his 

administration, faculty, and trustees. 

Oma STANLEY 

Tyler, Texas 


The Editorial Advisory Board in 

Action 

[Continued from page 329] 

and teachers, implications of recent 
changes in the individual’s réle in 
society, the implications of atomic 
energy, population trends and higher 
education, and accreditation policies. 

Our readers will recognize most of 
these areas as among those to which 
the JournaL has given a good deal of 
attention in recent years. On many 
of them we have published articles 
presenting different points of view. 
Thus the recommendations of the 
Advisory Board do not call for any 
fundamental change in editorial policy 
but rather for a sharpening of this 
policy and for its more effective 
implementation. With respect to the 
latter, many specific suggestions were 
made as to particular problems to be 
dealt with and persons from whom 
articles should be solicited. 
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CONTINUATIONS 


In these and other ways the Edito- 
rial Advisory Board has presented a 
challenge to the JourNaAL staff and 
given specific help in meeting that 
challenge; now it is “up to” us. We 
hope, with the help the Board has 
given and will give us, to make this 
magazine a still better forum for the 
discussion of live issues in higher 


education. RHE. 


General Education for 
Business and Industry 
H. W. PRENTIS, JR. 


[Continued from page 294] 
isfaction that the world of activity 
and stress and strain cannot give. In 
short, a general education yields divi- 
dends of mental pleasure and spiritual 
joy in one’s riper years that nothing 
else—neither money, nor position, 
nor power—can supply. No matter 
how harshly or how kindly time may 
deal with him, so long as he retains 
his mental faculties, nothing can take 
from such a man the inner peace, the 
kindly stimulus, the joy of quiet 
hours of meditation that proceed 
from a mind that has garnered a store 
of ideas and has cultivated unceas- 
ingly the capacity to appreciate the 
good, the beautiful, and the true. 
Be with me, Beauty, for the fire is dying, 
My dog and IJ are old, too old for roving. 
Man, whose young passion sets the 
spindrift flying, 
Is soon too lame to march, too cold for 
loving. 
I cannot sail your seas, I cannot wander, 
Your cornland, nor your hill-land nor 
your valleys, 
Ever again, nor share the battle yonder 
Where the young knight the broken 
squadron rallies. 
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Only stay quiet while my mind remembers 
The beauty of fire from the beauty of 


bers. 
aan —Masefield 
[Vol. XX, No. 6] 


The Truman Report 
CHARLES W. JONES 
[Continued from page 287] 

with its work, higher education cannot 
rely on chance or automatic processes to 
determine the number of persons it is to 
train in the various professions (I, 75). 
In the very first paragraph of the 
first chapter, the Report reads: 
The two predominant types of society 
in the world today are the democratic 
and the authoritarian, and the social role 
of education is very different in the two 
systems (I, 5). 
But by the time the reader has fin- 
ished the Report, he is not sure which 
of the two is favored. The Commis- 
sion’s Report is a gospel—a statement 
of the ideals and aspirations of men. 
As such it is capable of different, even 
totally antithetical, interpretations. 
Like earlier evangels, it has little more 
than the meaning individuals want to 
endow it with and, in the hands of 
unscrupulous men or zealots, it may 
become a whip to flay any who may 
dissent from whatever course of action 


authority may choose. 
[Vol. XX, No. 6] 


Journalism in the Liberal-Arts 
Curriculum 
F. W. MAGUIRE anp R. M. SPONG 
[Continued from page 298] 
the Dartmouth Great Issues Course 
by Archibald MacLeish: 


The liberal arts college exists to pre- 
pare men not to earn a living but to live a 
life. It stands upon the theory that cer- 
tain courses of study, sufficiently prose- 
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cuted, will enable a new generation of 
human beings to deal with the problems 
with which life, in their time, will face 
them. To deal with these problems, how- 
ever, it is not enough merely to possess 
knowledge, intellectual experience and 
intellectual skill. It is necessary to apply 
knowledge, experience and skill to the 
various situations which life, in any 
given term, presents. This, in turn, 
involves the ability to recognize and cor- 
rectly to define the situations in the 
external world which demand the exer- 
cise of judgment and the determination 
of choice. Briefly, what is required is the 
ability to observe the external world and 
to recognize the problems it presents to 
those who must live in it. 


What is the real issue? Is the world in 
the throes of a vast civil war as the 
Marxists believe? Is it split by a con- 
flict between two nations, one of which 
uses communism as a fifth column, as the 
reactionaries here seem to believe? Or 
are we observing the collapse of a civili- 
zation and the disintegration, under that 
collapse, not only of 19th century cap- 
italism but of the Marxist nostrums 
which were invented to replace capital- 
ism? How much significance can be 
attached to the current prevalence here 
and in other countries of neuroses of one 
kind and another and to the incidence of 
mental and psychological ills? Against 
what is the revulsion of our time in all 
countries really directed?—against the 
ruling classes as the Marxists and Social- 
ists believe, or against the bureaucracies 
and parties as the individualists contend, 
or against the sordidness and cheapness 
and mechanization and frustration of 
industrialized life as some psychologists 
have argued? In other words, what is the 
real character of the unrest of our time? 


Although the social scientists seem 
to have confiscated for their very 
own Pope’s phrase—‘‘The proper 
study of mankind is man’’—where 
better can one study man than in the 
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journals which record his everyda 
activity, bearing in mind that these 
records were also made by man, fal. 
lible as always? Where better, also, 


can students examine the “real 
character of the unrest of our time”? 
[Vol. XX, No. 4 


Student Veterans’ Reading 
Preferences 

SAMUEL WEINGARTEN 

[Continued from page 302] 
Development Tests. Most of this 
group did not make much use of 
Special Services facilities, and, even 
when they did, the reading indicated 
was scanty. Again and again they 
explained their failure to do any 
recreational reading by saying that 
they had no time, that required read- 
ing in college was all for which they 
had time. In spite of their interests 
and needs, the academic success of 
this group was obviously attained at 
the expense of reading beyond course 

requirements. 

It is to these four types of non- 
reading veterans that the college has 
the greatest obligation. But our sur- 
vey has shown us that we have an 
obligation to all of these student 
veterans. In spite of their interest in 
vocational adjustment, the reading of 
most of these men during the war 
years and in college shows that, con- 
trary to the opinion of some, they 
have other interests and needs beyond 
the vocational, and that they are 
seeking reading materials to satisfy 
these. As realists in teaching, we 
should help them to find what they 
are seeking by arranging a functional 
reading program related to their 
interests and needs, as a part of the 
program of general education which 
we offer them. [Vol. XX, No. 6] 











